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$25 Million Jackpot 


To colle 
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ge officials, the jackpot ques- 
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giant—and encouraging 
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The foundation granted $25,000,000 
to the National Woodrow Wilson Fel 
Program to help train college 
teachers. About $11,000,000 of the 
grant will be used to provide graduate 
fellowships at the 1.000 
next five years Average 
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low ship 
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fellowship 
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Fellowship recipients will be able to 
attend the institutions of their choice 
their fields of study 
Awards will be made in the humanities 
and 


members. 
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Tax Teaser 


f a burlesque queen can deduct the 
cost of false eyelashes and G-strings on 
her income tax return, why can’t teach- 
ers get credit for the expenses incurred 
in taking required summer courses? 

That’s what two Miami, Fla., school 
teachers want to know. The teachers 
posed the question in a letter to U.S. 
Sen. Spessard L. Holland. They cited 
the “necessary business expenses” al- 


Wide World 


Look alive, mates! The ferryboat Sapphire Streak sails around the world, skip- 


pered and manned by second graders in New York’s Walden School. 


Young- 


sters were inspired to build the “boat” after a trip on the Staten Island Ferry. 


lowed a neighbor, “a strip tease dancer,” 
as the case in point 

Senator Holland couldn’t answer the 
question, so he referred it to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. The department’s 


unswer—if any—hasn’t been made public. 


IRA Conference Set 


Three thousand American and Ca- 
nadian educators will meet in New York 
City on May 10 and 11 to discuss a sub- 
ject that has become number one on the 
public school’s hit parade: reading. Oc- 
casion: Second Annual Conference of 
the International Reading Association. 

Highlight of the sessions will be a 
teen-age panel discussion on what's 
right—and wrong—about the reading 
program. Adult participants will tackle 
such subjects as the use of “creative 
dramatics” in reading, improved teach- 
ing methods, role of the reading con- 
sultant, capitalizing on TV and the 
movies, and reading programs for the 
gifted. 

William Jansen, New York City su- 
perintendent pf schools, will welcome 
delegates at the opening session. There 
will be addr@sses on “Reading in the 
Present-Day Communications Revolu- 


tion” by Lester Ashein, dean of the 
Graduate Library School, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; and “Reading, Thinking, and 
Learning” by Irving Lorge, of Columbia 
Univ.’s Teachers College. 

Among convention participants: Paul 
Witty, William S. Gray, Nancy Larrick 
(president of IRA), Gwen Horsman, 
La Verne Strong, Elizabeth Simpson, 
Helen M. Robinson, Emmett A. Betts, 
Wiliiam D. Boutwell, Edna Horrocks, 
Nila B. Smith, Irving Lorge, Jeanne 
Chall, Patrick D. Hazard, William H. 
Bristow, Ruth Strang, Alice Miel, Phyllis 
Fenner, Avah Hughes, and Charles G. 
Spiegler. 


“Operation Ghana” 


The schools of America are being 
asked to extend a hand of friendship 
next month to Ghana—youngest mem- 
ber of the United Nations. On May 20th 
Pennsbury High School in Yardley, Pa., 
will hold an all-day conference to dis- 
cuss “Africa: A Continent in Turmoil.” 

A special phase of the meeting will 
be “Operation Ghana,” the presentation 
of books donated by schools all over 
America to representatives of the brand- 
new African republic. Every single 
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school library is asked to donate at least 
one non-fiction book in good condition 
for any grade level. (Good quality liter- 
ature is also desirable. ) Mail the books 
to “Operation Ghana,” Fairless Hills, Pa. 
They will be trucked from there to the 
port of New York by the U.S. Rubber Co. 

Present at this unusual social studies 
project next month will be 
tives of the Spanish, British, Italian, and 


Tunisian embassies, as well as I ading 


public figures. Foll 
delegation of fou 
ulty member will fly to 
U.S. good-will 

Faculty sponsor! f the entire program 
is Marius H chairman of 
the social studies 


representa- 


ving the meeting, a 
students and 1 tac- 
Accra, Ghana, as 


umbass dors 


Livingston, 
department 


Typical Teacher 


What is the typical teacher like? 

To find out, the National Education 
Association put the American 
teacher under a microscope. Its findings 
present the most comprehensive picture 


1 
recently 


ever obtained of the 
nomic, and social life of the 
school teacher. 
According to this 
Teachers, as a group, 
highly responsible civic 


protession il, e€co- 


public 


NEA report card: 
represent a 


ind political 


Coronet Films 


World's Largest Producer of Educational Films 


CORONET BUILDING « 


CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 


force. In the recent elections, for ex- 
ample, 86 per cent voted, which is con- 
siderably above the national average. 
>Women make up 72.5 per cent of the 
teaching force. Median age for women 
is 45; for men, 35. (Reason: Men leave 
teaching for higher-paying jobs. ) 

>The majority of teachers are married: 
82.7 per cent of the men, and 54 per 
cent of the women. Ten per cent of the 
women teachers are widowed. 

> Most teachers hold at least a bachelor’s 
degree. Many hold higher degrees. 
(Forty-two per cent of the 
18.1 per cent of the women have mas- 
ter’s or doctorates 

>The typical man has eight years of ex- 
verage woman has 


men and 


perience, while th 
15.4 years. Average 
tary and secondary 
is $4,055. Average 
ceives $4,374, while the average woman 
teacher gets $3,932. Of the men, 72.7 
have an additional job or some means 
of supplemental income. Of the women, 
17.2 per cent supplement their incomes, 
>More than 80 per cent of the women 
teachers would still enter the field, if 
they had to do it over again. But only 
53.9 per cent of the men said they 
would still become teachers. 

Copies of the study, “The Status of 


salary of elemen- 
teachers combined 
man, however, re- 


new 1957 


the American Public School Teacher,” 
can be obtained from NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (50c). 


Sights Raised 


The nation’s biggest radio and tele- 
vision executives were told flatly last 
month that they should no longer aim 
their broadcasts at the moron level of 
American culture. 

Speaking at the conference on Local 
Public Service Programming in Boston, 
George C. McConnaughey, chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, reported: “Long ago we debunked 
the idea that programs should be shot 
at a 14-year-old appeal. A nation that 
has lifted itself as high materially as 
ours will certainly demand and be en- 
titled to a comparable uplift in quality 
of its spare-time interest.” 

Added attorney Joseph Welch (of 
Omnibus and Army-McCarthy hearings 
fame): “I suggest . . . that you consider 
raising your sights somewhat. Having 
raised them, you will in turn create an 
appetite for better and better things, 
and thus will constantly need further to 
elevate your sights.” 

More than 200 broadcasters, educa- 
tors, and public officials attended the 


catalog of 
coronet films 


for the classroom 


FOR TEACHERS, AUDIO-VISUAL 
DIRECTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Here is the most complete up-to-date selection of educational films available 
anywhere on a rental or purchase basis. This beautiful 104-page catalog 
contains descriptions of 735—16 mm. sound motion pictures. It presents a 
wealth of material that will help improve teaching at the classroom level. Every 
film described is carefully planned to correlate with school curriculum—at 
every grade level and in every subject area. All Coronet films have been built 
on a foundation of years of research and experience. More than 700 of these 
films have been conceived, planned, written and produced entirely within the 


Coronet organization. 


For Free copy of this catalog—use coupon below! 





LATEST CORONET FILM RELEASES OF THE MONTH 


English Literature: The Victorian Period—1'4 reels—High School. 

English Literature: The Romantic Period—1'4 reels—High School. 

Fossils: Clues to Prehistoric Times—1 reel—intermediate. 

Australia: The Land and the People—1'2 reels—intermediate. 

How Birds Help Us—1! reel—Primary. How Insects Help Us—1 reel—Primary. 











CORONET FILMS 


LJ 


Name 
School 


Address 


Dept. ST-457, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, IIlinois 


[) Please send me your new 1957-58 catalog of CORONET films, with complete 
information about how | may purchase or rent these films. 
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‘Now_L | CAN 
AFFORD TO 


“TRAVEL 


“Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am's popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the 


Popular World-Wide Plan” 


@ Come summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the World-Wide Plan—Go Now, 
Pay Later—10% down, the rest 
in up to 20 months. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

Write for your copy of “Ad- 
venturesin Education,’’ PanAm’s 
up-to-date travel directory. With 
it you will receive a free trial copy 
of “Pan American World Air- 
ways Teacher.’’ George Gardner, 
Supt. Educational Services, P.O. 
Box 1908, New York 17, N.Y. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





conference. So successful was the meet- 
ing—sponsored by the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company—that WBC an- 
nounced it would hold another one 
next year. 


College Costs 


How much does it cost an under- 
graduate student to go to college and 
where does he get the money? 

According to a survey of 15,000 stu- 
dents in 110 colleges made by the U.S. 
Office of Education, yearly expenses at a 
public college amount to $1,500 for fees 
and living expenses. Average cost at a 
private school is $2,000. 

Forty-one per cent of the money re- 
quired for college is provided by stu- 


| dents’ families. Twenty-nine per cent 
| comes from the students’ own savings, 


while 17 per cent is earned by students 
in part-time employment while in col- 
lege. Other sources of support: scholar- 
ships, 5 per cent; veterans’ and voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs, 5 per 





cent; loans, 1 per cent; and miscellane- 
ous, 2 per cent. 

At tax-supported colleges, living costs | 
represent 83 per cent of the total cost of | 
going to college. At private schools, this | | 
item amounts to 66 per cent. 

Students living with their parents 
spend an average of $1,000 a year for | 
college. It costs about $350 more for a | 
student to live in a private home or | 
student dormitory, and an additional | 
$300 to live in a club, fraternity, or 
sorority house. 

Ten per cent of the men students 
and 8 per cent of the women students | 
came from families with annual incomes | 
of less than $3,000. The average family | 
in the lowest family income group de- 
votes about one-fifth of its income to its | 
child in college. In the higher income | 
groups, the average falls to less than | 
one-tenth. 

The survey, based on 1952-3 statistics, | 
but taking into account increases in fees | 
and living costs, discovered that two- 
thirds of the men studen’s work to help | 
pay the cost of attending college (aver- 
age annual income: $486). Half of the | 
women hold jobs and earn $265) 
yearly. 

One survey finding that confirmed | 
what everyone has long suspected: it | 
costs just about twice as much now to | 
go to college as it did before World| 
War II. 


Accent on Drama 


High school English teachers should | 
make more use of plays in their classes, 
according to Yale’s Maynard Mack. | 
Speaking at the Third Annual Yale Con- | 
ference on the Teaching of English last 
month, Mack told 200 eastern English | 
teachers that drama “is not only the | 
easiest of all literary forms to make ex- 
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This summer 
CRUISE THE PACIFIC 
TO THE ORIENT 


WITH THE PRESIDENTS 


Luxury Liner 
S. S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


sailing from San Francisco June 13; 
from Los Angeles June 15 to 


HAWAII - JAPAN - THE PHILIPPINES - HONG KONG 


Sailings to the Orient twice a month thereafter. 
S.S. President Cleveland, S.S. President Wilson. 
S.S. President Hoover—(San Francisco to Yo- 


| kohama direct). 


Join a six to nine-week conducted tour, or 
one of the longer programs up to three 
months in duration... Round the World Ex- 


| tension Programs, using President Liners to 


Hong Kong... Plan independent programs 
to suit your time and budget requirements 


| any time of the year. 


All-Inclusive Conducted Tour Prices begin at 
$998 


EARN COLLEGE CREDITS AS YOU TRAVEL! Join 
one of the adventure-study tours under the 
direction of prominent educators who are 
experts on the Orient ...Earn up to six col- 


| lege credits while you enjoy a President 


cruise of the Pacific! 


ASK ABOUT LOW-COST TRAVEL IN THE 
NEW ECONOMY TOURIST CLASS 


Ask your Travel Agent for full 
particulars and folders 


| AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


| 
.! 


American President Lines 
! 311 California Street 

| Son Francisco 4, Calif. 

! Please send me complete information on 

| () Trans-Pacific Cruise in ([) First Class 

: (] Economy Tourist Class 
| 

| 

| 


Dept. A 


(] Conducted Tour Folders 


Nome 
Address. 
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TEACHER 
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Teaching Guide for Scholastic Magazines 
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citing in the classroom, but it is also the 
most effective introduction to the pleas- 
ures of literatur: 

The Yale’ pr deplored that 
drama is neglected in many high schools. 
Except for college preparatory courses, 
said Mack, “if drama appears at all. . . it 
runs a poor third fourth to novels, 
short poems, and discursive 
prose.” 

At the same meeting: 

Frank McMullan, also of Yale, pointed 
out that learning to speak properly i 
receiving too little attention both at 
home and in school. 

A teacher committee recommended 
that creative writing be made a regular 
part of the English course. Advised the 
committee: teachers should have “re- 
spect for the student’s ideas . . . and not 
expect the student to write like Emily 
Dickinson.” The group called for the 
establishment of special creative writing 
classes for the gifted, with 10 to 15 stu- 
dents per class. 


In Brief 


David J. Brittain, Jr., former principal 
of Clinton (Tenn.) H. S. (scene of last 
fall’s integration dispute), joins New 
York Univ.’s School of Education next 
year as a teaching fellow. Another 
Southern educator N.Y.U.-bound is 
John E, Ivey, Jr. The director of the 
Southern Regional! Education Board be- 
comes executive vice president of New 


York Univ. effective June 1. 


>The Maryland General Assembly has 
moved to hike the state cigarette tax by 
three cents a pack to pay for a $400-a- 
year pay raise for teachers. As this issue 
of “Scholastic Teacher” went to press, 
Gov. Theodore McKeldin was still un- 
decided on whether or not he would 
veto the measur 


>Pawtucket, R.I. is closing down nine 
unsafe schools, involving the transfer of 
5,800 pupils. The closings were recom- 
mended by the Harvard Univ. Center 
for Field Studies, which is surveying the 
school system 


fessor 


stories, 


>How would you like to have a gadget 
which turns off TV commercials at the 
flick of a flashlight? If ninth grader 
Lorand Andhazy’s plans work out, every 
TV set will eventually be equipped 
with one. The St. Paul (Minn.) student 
exhibited his “photo voltaic cell” 
at Hamline Univ.’s Regional 
Fair. 


gadget 
Science 


Two veteran politicians this month suf- 
fered defeat at the hands of scholars. 
In Ann Arbor, political science Prof. 
Samuel J. Eldersveld was elected the 
city’s first Democratic mayor in 26 years. 
His opponent had held the office for 12 
In Evanston, Ill., Northwestern 


years. 
graduate student Charles B. 


Univ. 


New NEA Centennial goes on sale in 
Philadelphia, July 1, in time for 
the centennial convention there. 


Marshall upset an alderman who had 
held office for 16 years. The irony: 
Marshall had campaigned to gather ma- 
terial for a thesis. 


»The Chicago Teachers Union (AFT) 
has called for a $500 increase in teach- 
ers’ pay by Jan. 1958. At present, 
Windy City teachers get salaries rang- 
ing from $4,000-7,200. 


>More geography should be taught in 
high school, says Clarence F, Jones, The 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers complains that by the 
time students reach college they don’t 
know “what geography is all about.” 


>A John Dewey Society is being formed 
in Japan. Purpose of the new organiza- 
tion is to reorient thinking away from 
Germanic influences. 


PEdward D. Eddy, Jr., vice president 
of the Univ. of New Hampshire, thinks 
that more college students will cheat in 
the years to come. He told the U.S. Na- 
tional Student Assn. that crowded col- 
lege classes will create a mark-conscious 
student body. The competition, he be- 
lieves, will lead more students to ra- 
tionalize cheating. 


Don’‘t Miss... 


An Experiment in Reading, by Gilbert 
W. Chapman. Back in December, “Har- 
per’s” carried the of an unusual 
reading program which started in a fac- 
tory and influenced the reading habits 
of thousands of youngsters. Reprints of 
this excellent article are available free 
from National Book Committee, Inc., 24 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

Why Teach? By Louise Sharp. One 
hundred famous men and women tell 
why, ranging from Sam Levenson to 
William H. Kilpatrick, and from Eras- 
mus to Adlai Stevenson. Fine for your 
Future Teachers of America library. 
(Holt, $4.00). 

What About Merit Rating?, in the 
“NEA Journal” (April). Finis Engleman, 
AASA executive secretary, and Margaret 
Stevenson, Dept. of Classroom Teachers 
executive secretary, tear apart current 
proposals for merit pay. 


story 





cs 
The Winners 
of Scholastic Teacher’s 
9th Annual Travel Story Awards 


E TAKE pleasure in announcing 

the winners in this year's Travel 
Story Awards. Beginning with the May 
10th issue, and continuing next year, 
Scholastic Teacher will publish the 
prize-winning manuscripts. We also 
wish to thank the hundreds of other 
contestants for their uniformly inter- 
esting travel entries—the judges really 
burned the midnight oil while coming 
to their final decisions. 


Foreign Travel Division 
Ist Prize of $100: Mary MacLennan, 
elementary school librarian, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. “Through the 
Fiords of British Columbia” 


2nd Prize of 
$50: Mervin Man- 
uel, teacher of fine 
arts and crafts, 
North Central High 
School, Spokane, 
Washington. “On 
Foot in Europe” 

Srd_ Prize of 
$25: Ruth E. Barn- 
ard, French and 
Spanish __ teacher, 
Rome (N. Y.) Free Academy. “A Short 
Happy Sojourn in a French Monas- 
tery” 

Honorable Mention: Winners of 
Rand McNally’s Vacation Guide to the 
United States and Canada. Angus Dou- 
ple, State Teachers College, California, 
Pennsylvania, “The Land of Golden 
Pagodas”; Harold Ruby, guidance 
counselor, Miami Beach (Fla.) High 
School, “Mexico’s Fairyland”; Dorothy 
Potter, English Department, Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Connecticut, 
“Austria.” 


Mary MacLennan 


U. S. Travel Division 
Ist Prize of $100: William E. Dun- 
widdie, teacher of economics, social 
studies, debate, Neenah (Wisconsin) 
High School. “Vacation Royale on a 


Teacher's Budget” 
2nd Prize of $50: Edgar Logan, John 





Hay Fellow, Col- 
umbia Univ., on 
leave of absence 
from Denby High 
School, Detroit, 
Michigan. “The 
Little Town with 
the Big Heart” 

Srd_ Prize of 
$25: Dorothy V. 
Walters, social 
studies teacher, 
Lincoln Junior High School, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. “Christmas Is Different in 
Santa Fe” 

Honorable Mention: Winners of 
Rand MeNally’s Vacation Guide to the 
United States and Canada. Naomi Rine- 
hart, 4th grade teacher, Oxford School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, “Vacation in 
Hawaii”; Edith Siegrist, librarian, 
Lansing, Michigan, “Mount Monad- 
nock”; Marguerite White, English 
teacher and librarian, Clyde (Ohio) 
High School, “The Bus and Us.” 


William E. Dunwiddie 
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Sound advice for every recordist 
who wants... 


TIME-AND-A-HALF for OVERTIME 


When recording time runs over 
the capacity of your machine, 


you can increase it by 50% with 


either of two types of Longer 
Recording Audiotape 


* One for maximum strength 


® One for maximum economy 


Fortunately, LR Audiotape offers a 
simple solution to the “overtime” 
problem. It gives you 50% more re- 
cording and playback time on a sin- 
gle reel. LR Audiotape also assures 
you of the same performance and 
quality that have made Audiotape 
the first choice of critical profes- 
sional recordists the world over. 

The same coating formula is used 
on both types of LR. The only dif- 
ference is the base material. LR 
Audiotape on 1-mil Mylar* gives 


it spoahs for ilalf 


you high strength, immunity to heat 
and moisture, and freedom from 
embrittling with age. Plastic-base 
LR Audiotape gives you the same 
longer recording time on a low cost 
1-mil cellulose acetate base. 
Whatever the requirements of 
your “overtime” recording jobs, ask 
for LR Audiotape. For information 
on the complete Audiotape line— 
five different types for every record- 
ing need—write for Bulletin No. 250. 


*DuPont Trade Mark 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Offices in Hollywood and Chicage © Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 








A-V for the 


HERE AND NOW 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 
OW NICE to walk int 


find it equipped 


VOouT class- 
room tomorro\ 
with marvels of the 
built-in film projectors, aut 
recorders, permanent movie s« 

wall-size video 
How nice—but how 
face it. Even many a 
today is without really ad 
io-visual materials, 
$5.000.- 


to open 


electronic age 


matic tape 


reens, and 


unrealistic! Let’s 
new school built 
juate pro- 
visions for use of a 
(Here in Schenectady. our new 
000 Linton High School is due 
in a matter of months, vet I am not 
sure whether my dark 
Opaque 

least, 
may not be 


room will be 
enough for effective use of the 
projector!) In 
your school of tom 
fundamentally different from your pres- 
ent one. 

Four walls? Is that 
have for A-V? Buck up! 
else if you're really sold on the 
that A-V is not simply another “frill” 
but is essential to efficient instruction. 
Here’s what today—right 
now--to set up an A-V program. 


respect, at 


TroOW 


about all you 
You need little 
idea 


you can do 


Basic Needs 


The only really critical item is to 
have a power supply for your machines, 
Solve this problem by running a lead 
as long as necessary from another out- 
let into your room. Check with an elec- 
trician so that know it’s safe to 
hook up any type of recorder or pro- 
jector. 

No blinds? You don’t need them for 
film projection, although they are nec- 
essary for the opaque projector. The 
trick is to use a screen that 
made by Radiant for daytime projec- 
tion. (Radiant Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8.) Set it up 
in a corner of your room least affected 
by light. 

No funds for a daylight screen? Then 
use what you have available—probably 
the ordinary beaded type, also made by 
Radiant. Place it, too, in the corner and 
try to cover closest to the 
screen with some opaque material to 
reduce glare on its surface. 

If you’re mechanically inclined, or 
on good terms with the school elec- 
trician, you'll be interested in what 
Martin L. Adamson (Culver City, Calif., 
Jr. H. S.) does. He “soups up” a Bell 
and Howell model 185 with a special 
transformer (up to 165 volts) to handle 


you 


suc h as 


Ww indows 


Stanley Solomon teaches English and 


journalism at Nott Terrace H. &., 


Schenectady, N. Y 


Chicago Photographers 


Students are always eager to help set up and run audio-visual equipment. 


an extra-bright 750 watt lamp. He also 
replaces the standard 2-inch lens with 
a 3-inch or 3%-inch lens so he can 
project from the rear of the room, 
thereby eliminating obstructing the 
view of his yourigsters. 

I find a 2-inch lens works well—and 
no special wiring is needed—with a day- 
light screen. Neither is placement of 
the projector objectionable. One draw- 
back: Radiant’s screen is awkward to 
move in and out of the room and is 
rather delicate. Mine remains in place 
throughout the year so its faults are 
minimized, 

Projecting filmstrips is much simpler. 
With a machine like the SVE School- 
master 500 you can show even rainbow- 
hued color films practically in broad 
daylight—against any surface, 
even a wall, 

And as Leon East (Riverside, Calif., 
County Schools) points out, room dark- 
ening is not necessary when committees 
of four or five students are viewing a 
film projected against plain white typ- 
ing paper, or better, an open-ended 
cardboard box. (Editors of our school 
paper review the excellent Jim Handy 
filmstrip “Finding Feature Material” in 
a corner while the rest of the class does 
written work. ) 


almost 


Combined Operations 
To set up and run a filmstrip projec- 
tor is as easy as filling out your monthly 


attendance chart. A motion picture pro- 
jector is slightly more complicated. And 
today’s modern tape recorders that fea- 
ture push-buttons—especially Ampro’s 
two-speed Hi-Fi Model 757—dare you 
to make a mistake. It’s hard to do! 

But if you shy away from things 
mechanical, your youngsters won't. 
They'll surprise you by how well they 
can handle the most complicated mech- 
anism. 

This is proven conclusively by Sche- 
nectady’s outstanding A-V department, 
which sets up operators’ clubs in both 
elementary and high schools, sends 
professional personnel to orient club 
members, and creates an esprit d’corps 
among the youngsters. On tap for next 
year is an open house at the department 
for these young technicians. There they 
will view demonstrations, partake of 
Coke and cookies and even preview ma- 
terials. Says the department: “These 
students are our customers and their 
objective needs are our greatest con- 
cern.” 

So now you're ready to use A-V. 
What can be done within the fields of 
social studies and English? The possi- 
bilities are unlimited. Here are a mere 
handful of recent projects. 

Social Studies: Gene Kreyche and 
Harold V. Johnson (Calif. H. S., Whit- 
tier, Calif.) make most effective use of 
Life’s sunerhb historical strips—“Athens,” 

(Continued on page 12-T) 
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NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Mexico’s noted composer-conductor, 
Carlos Chavez, is one of our News- 
makers in this week’s issue. Mr. Chavez 
made news headlines recently when 15 
world-famous composers came to his 
“musical rescue.” They helped Mr. 
Chavez meet a deadline for an opera 
score that he was writing. 

Our second Newsmaker is S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, Ceylon’s prime minister. 
This week’s unit is on Ceylon, pages 
10-14, the last in our series on the Asian 
neutrals, 


STUDENT INTEREST FEATURES 


Our teacher-subscribers and Advisory 
Board members tell us that students 
need little or no urging to turn to our 
back-page features. As a matter of fact 

so they tell us—as soon as copies of 
World Week are distributed to the 
class, most students turn to the jokes, 
film reviews, “Say What You Please,” 
the crossword puzzle, and Gay Head's 
columns. This display of student inter- 
est pleases us very much. Consequently, 
we thought we would pass along some 
teaching suggestions you can use in 
your classes to capitalize on this self- 
motivated interest shown by students. 


Ask Gay Head (p. 24) 


Gay Head’s columns can be used 
very effectively during a home-room or 
guidance period. The questions are sent 
in by our student subscribers. Let’s take 
one of the questions in this issue. A girl 
complains that at the class dances, the 
boys “just stand by the wall and watch 
the girls dance.” Is this true in your 
s«hool? How do your students feel 
about it? The boys? The girls? Does the 
class agree with Gay Head’s suggestion? 


How Would You Solve Ht? (p. 25) 


This weekly feature aims at improv- 
ing moral standards and ethical values. 
The situations presented are real. In 
this week’s issue we have a common 
chool problem, that of carving on school 
desks and tables. The related problem, 
of course, is one of marking up school 
walls and school texts. In presenting 
this and other problems each week, the 
aim should be not only to discuss the 
correct answers but also to translate 
student attitudes into positive action. 
What program of action will your class 
suggest for this week’s “How Would 
You Solve It” problem? 


Movie Check List (p. 31) 


Students at times disagree with the 
rating our film critic gives to a movie. 
By what standards should we judge a 
movie? A TV show? This could lead to 
a lively debate in class. The outcome 
will give students a yardstick for evalu- 
ating films more critically. 


Crossword Puzzle (p. 26) 


From what we hear from our teacher- 
and student-subscribers, students do not 
need much, if any, encouragement to 
work our weekly crossword puzzles. 
They take to it like a duck to water. 
Trying to solve the crossword puzzle is 
not only a challenge but a direct method 
for building up the vocabulary of stu- 
dents. 


UNIT: CEYLON (pp. 10-14) 
High Points in the Unit 

Ceylon is a small island, about the 
size of West Virginia, located off the 
southern tip of India. It won complete 
independence in 1948, after being ruled 
by the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
British. Although granted independ- 
ence, Ceylon chose to remain within the 
British Commonwealth. Whether or not 
this tie will continue depends on the 
direction of Ceylonese politics. 

Ceylon has major problems to over- 
come. There are too many people for 
the limited amount of land. Unemploy- 
ment is a serious problem. Religious 
rivalries, political rivalries, and rising 
prices are other vexing problems. There 
aren’t enough natural resources for in- 
dustrial development..Ceylon is_basi- 
cally an agricultural country. Its eco- 
nomic prosperity depends on its tea and 
natural rubber production. Rice must 
be imported. If no satisfactory solution 
is reached, Communists could profit 
from the political and economic insta- 
bility. Ceylon has received aid under 
the Colombo Plan, a program for the 
economic development of free Asia that 
was drawn up in 1950. 


Contents 


1. Page 5: A Newsmaker sketch of 
Ceylon’s prime minister, $. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike. 

2. Pages 10-11: Ceylon’s history until 
independence in 1948. Geography, agri- 
culture, resources, people. Map. 

3. Pages 12-13: A two-page picture 
spread covering several aspects of life 
in Ceylon. 

4. Page 14: The nature of Ceylon’s 
domestic problems. In what direction is 


Ceylon AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Ceylon moving in its relations with the 
free world and the Soviets? 

5. Page 17: Workbook on the Ceylon 
unit. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 10-13: (1) Fron. the infor- 
mation in the pictures and your reading, 
summarize what you learned about 
Ceylon under these headings: Area and 
Location: Climate: People: Religion: 
Agriculture: Industry: Resources: Liv- 
ing Standards. (2) Summarize the in- 
fluence Britain had on Ceylon’s devel- 
opment. 

2. Pages 5 and 14: (1) Who is S. W. 
R. D. Bandaranaike? How do his poli- 
cies differ from those of Sir John Kote- 
lawala, the former prime minister? (2) 
Explain why each of the following is a 
problem to Ceylon today: (a) popula- 
tion; (b) natural resources; (c) employ- 
ment; (d) prices; (e) religious rivalries. 


ISLE OF TROPICAL SPLENDOR and 
SUNNY CEYLON (pp. 10-13) 


A Geography Lesson 

Note: This unit is the fourth and final 
one in our series on The Asian Neutrals 
The three previous units were India, 
Indonesia, and Burma. Here is a good 
opportunity to review the high points 
of what was taken up in class. 


Map Work 


Place a map of Asia on the black 
board. Distribute similar blank outline 
maps to the class. Students can work 
with the map on page 11 as a desk 
guide. Here are some guiding questions 
for map work you can write on the 
blackboard for students to copy into 
their notebooks: 

(a) Label these countries: 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Red China, Soviet Russia. 

(b) Locate these regions on you 
map: Southeast Asia; the Middle East. 

(c) Locate these bodies of water: 
Indian Ocean; Pacific Ocean; Bay of 
Bengal; Arabian Sea. 

(d) Is Ceylon north or south of the 
Equator? 

(e) In what direction is Cevlon from 
India? 

(f) Use the map mileage scale to 
measure: (a) the distance from the 
northern tip of Ceylon to its southern 
tip; (b) the length of “Adam's Bridge.” 


India, 
Burma, 


A Discussion Lesson 


1, Let's turn to the pictures on pages 
12-13: 
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(a) What can you learn about the 
Ceylonese people and their living 
standards from the pictures? What clues 
did you use for your answer? 

(b) Can you account for the ab- 
sence of pictures showing steel mills or 
auto factories? 

(c) Does ev 
Ceylon? What are 
tions? 

(d) What ey ide nee 
the Colombo street scene 
the influence of Britain and the Western 
world on Ceylon life? 

2. Let’s turn to the school picture on 
page 14. How does it compare with ow 
own school? 

38. Can you explain 
chose to remain within the British Com- 
monwealth after it won its independ- 
ence? 


me dress the same in 
some of the varia- 
can you find in 
which shows 


’s everyd iy 


why Ceylon 


Things to Do 


1. Have a student prepare a board 
outline on Ceylon using the topical 


TOOLS for 


MEXICO 
May 17 in World Week 


ARTICLES: “Golden Dawn,” by 
Bruce Catton, American Heritage, Feb.., 
1957. “Hats from Underground: Unique 
Industry in Yucatan,” Americas, Jan., 
1957. “Mexico,” by Mitchell Goodman 
(two articles), Atlantic, Aug. and Sept., 
1956. “Mexican and U. S. Business Have 
Learned to Get Along,” Daniel James, 
Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 24, 1956. 
“Shiny Showplace for Studies—Mexico 
University,” Life, Dec. 3, 1956. “New 
Prosperity,” Time, July 2, 1956. “Indus- 
trial Mexico,” by A. C. Flores, Americas, 
June, 1956. “Terra Not So Firma,” by 
William G. Fitzgibbon, New York 
Times Magazine, July 22, 1956. “Mexi- 
can Markets,” by P. R. Kibbe, Americas, 
Jan., 1956. “Why the Boom Bypasses 
Mexico,” U. S. News ¢ World Report, 
June 17, 1956. “Senorita Coed; Joan 
Aggeler,” American Magazine, Jan., 
1956. “Maddening, Promising Mexican 
Market,” by Daniel Seligman, Fortune, 
Jan., 1956. 


PAMPHLETS: Mexico: Land of Great 
Experiments, by Henry Holmes and 
Lulu Holmes (Headline Series), 1952, 
35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


BOOKS: The Mexican Story, by May 
Yonge McNeer (with lithographs by 


SCHOLASTIC 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
May 3, 1957 
Unit: European Unity 


May 10, 1957 


Unit: Our Closest Neighbors— 
. Canada 











headings in the World Almanac as the 
outline guide. 

2. Another student can make a re- 
port on Buddhism using a library ency- 
clopedia as a source of information. 


CEYLONESE SEE-SAW (p. 14) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Since Ceylon is such a small island, 
what difference does it make to the free 
world countries whether or not it goes 
Communist? 
2. Someone said, “Empty stomachs 


make good feeding grounds for the 


TEAGHERS 


Lynd Ward. Farrar, Straus, 1953, $4.95. 
Caribbean Lands: Mexico, Central 
America, and the West Indies, by 
Frances Carpenter, American Book Co., 
1955, $2.28. Let’s Read About Mexico, 
by P. F. Ross, Fideler, 1955, $3.28. 
Maggie, by V. G. Breckenfeld (fiction), 
Doubleday, 1954, $2.75. National Gov- 
ernments and International Relations, 
by Frank Abbott Magruder, Allyn, 
1952, $3.78. Young Mexico, by Anne 
Merriman Peck, Dodd, Mead, 1948, 
$2.50. Prescott's Conquest of Mexico, 
by W. H. Prescott, Messner, 1948, $5. 
Land and People of Mexico, by Elsa 
Larralde, Lippincott, 1950, $2.50. Quest 
for the Lost City, by Dana and Virginia 
Lamb, Harper, 1951. $4. 

FILMS: Along Mexico's Byways, 12 
minutes, color, rent, Wayne 
University, 438 Perry St., Detroit 2, 
Mich. After illustrating that most visi- 
tors see Mexico from its main roads and 
principal cities, the film shows people 
living in small villages and farms, dry- 
ing meat in the sun, and traveling to 
town to sell their wares and food prod- 
ucts. Beauty and Blood, 12 minutes, 
sound, black and white, rent, Bernard 
Cawley, 8837 West Colfax, Denver 15, 
Colo. On a Sunday in Mexico City, the 
Cathedral, and a trip down the Floating 
Gardens of Xochimilco with its brilliant 
flowers are contrasted with the pag- 
eantry of a bullfight, observed until the 
defeated bull is dragged away. 


sound, 


TEACHER Fdition is continued on 


Communists.” What does it mean? How 
might it apply to Ceylon? 

3. Why is there a “population prob- 
lem” in Ceylon? 

4. How did the Colombo Plan help 
Ceylon? Why will it take more than a 
Colombo Plan to solve Ceylon’s prob- 


lems? 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 15) 


This article describes a teen-age code 
which was drawn up as a result of the 
Governor's Conference on Children and 
Youth in Minnesota in 1956. It will 
make a good lesson for a civics class or 
for a guidance period. 


Things to Do 

1. As a homework assignment, ask 
students to show the article to their 
parents for their views. How do their 
parents feel about the different ques- 
tions raised by teen-agers and parents? 
What would they include in a code? In 
class, make two different groupings of 
code suggestions, those suggested by 
parents, and those by students. Read 
the code suggestions to the class. What 
is their reaction to each suggestion? 

2. As a lesson summary, students 
can write to the Editor of World Week 
expressing their ideas on what was 
taken up in class. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 17 


I. Picture Reading: (1) rice; (2) a; 
(3) tropical; (4) type of clothing; (5) use 
of modern machinery, different work 
clothes. 

II. Land and People: (1) Colombo; (2) 
tea; (3) West Virginia; (4) farming; (5) 
India; (6) coal and iron; (7) a; (8) Com- 
monwealth of Nations; (9) Buddhist; 
(10) a. 

II. Time-line: 4-2-1-3. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: (a) 
Buddhists fear the spread of Christianity; 
(b) rice, the chief food, is highly priced; 
(c) too few jobs to go around; (d) the 
Tamils are being compelled to study the 
language of their old rivals, the Sinhalese. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 26 
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How Can We Pay for Good Schools? 


The first of two articles on the Economics of the Teaching Profession 


oo years ago, Walter Reuther, 
\/ president of the United Auto Work- 
ers, was asked what labor wanted. He 
answered with one word, “More!” And 
the figures show quite conclusively that 
organized labor has been highly suc- 
cessful in getting more. Since 1939 the 
average weekly wages of production 
workers in industry has increased from 
$23.86 to $84.05, a gain of 252 per 
cent. During this time the cost of living 
has increased 95 per cent. After making 
allowances for increased living costs, 
industrial workers have almost doubled 
their incomes, 

But this is not all. Fringe benefits— 
paid vacations, sick leave, retirement 
benefits, stock purchase plans, recrea- 
tional opportunities, and health insur- 
ance, to mention only a few—have been 
greatly increased. Those benefits have 
very substantial value, on the average 
costing industry about eight per cent of 
payroll and in some instances consider- 
ably more. 

During the past 20 years, teachers 
have also asked for “More!” At times 
their cries have been anguished and the 
public has joined in the clamor. Since 
1939 teachers’ salaries have, on the aver- 
age, increased from $1,408 to $4,220 
per year, a gain of 199 per cent. Al- 
lowing for the increased cost of living, 
this is a gain of about half that made 
by industrial workers during the same 
period. And the story regarding fringe 
benefits is even sadder. Some pension 
plans have been improved—New Jersey 
provides a recent example—and small 
gains have been made in other respects. 
But by and large the profession is in 
about the same position regarding gen- 
eral benefits as it was before World 
War II. 

Another set of facts needs to be consid- 
ered in order to put the picture in proper 
perspective. In 1939 personal incomes 
totaled $72,900,000,000 and in 1956, 
$325,200,000,000. Adjusting the 1939 
figure to 1956 dollars it becomes $142,- 
200,000,000. Since 1939, therefore, there 
has been a gain of $183,000,000,000 
in personal incomes from which our 
people could, if they chose, pay for 
increased costs of education. Even after 
deducting their income tax bill, the 
gain in personal incomes has been more 
than 15 times the total cost of public 


education in 1956. In view of these 


Howard G. Spalding is Principal of 
4. B. Davis High School, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


THE PRICE OF TEACHING 


1939 EQUALS 100 


Weekly Wages Classroom Cost of 
of Industrial Teachers’ _ Living 
Workers Salaries Index 


of Commer-e 


Source: U.S. Dept. 


$1,408 yearly —an 3 5 


$23.86 weekly 


1939 1956 1939 1956 1939 1956 


Scholastic Teacher Chart 
The local factory worker has fared a lot 
better than you have since World War Il. 


facts, the contention that our people 
cannot afford the increased cost of edu- 
cation has very little validity. 

Here we need to ask the $64 ques- 
tion: “Why has organized labor been 
relatively successful in getting ‘more’ 
while teachers have not?” 

There are several answers. Labor has 
had at its disposal, and frequently has 
used, the weapon of the strike. This 
weapon is legally denied to teachers in 
some states. In any case it can seldom 
be used by teachers without forfeiting 
much of their professional standing and 
public good will. 

Labor has invested heavily in eco- 
nomic research and has used the infor- 
mation thus obtained in bargaining on 
a national scale in a way that school 
people have done much less success- 
fully. While the Research Division of 
the National Education Association has 
done much useful research on the eco- 
nomics of education, their results are 
not publicized or used as skillfully as 
are the economic studies made by labor. 

Perhaps most important of all is the 
fact that labor has devised means for 
automatically safeguarding its interests 
and for getting at least its usual slice 
of the increasing economic pie. 


The first means for doing this is a 
provision written into many labor con- 
tracts which ties wage rates to the cost 
of living. It has become commonplace 
to hear on the radio or to see in the 
newspapers a statement that, as a re- 
sult of a one point rise in the Cost of 
Living Index, the wages of workers in 
certain industries are being increased 
by X cents an hour. 

A second means for promoting their 
economic interests is a device that labor 
has found equally useful. This is a con- 
tract provision guaranteeing periodic 
adjustments in wages based on an 
assumption of greater productivity. 

For many years American industry 
has increased its productivity per hour 
worked by about 3 per cent per year. 
This increase in efficiency has varied 
from year to year and from industry to 
industry. It has resulted from improve- 
ment of machines, increased efficiency 
in the utilization of labor, the applica- 
tion of research to the quality of prod- 
ucts, and a variety of other factors. This 
increase in productivity is one of the 
most important facts of our economic 
life, for it is the basis for our continu- 
ally rising standard of living. 

Labor has claimed, and with good 
reason, that it is entitled to share in the 
increased wealth that it has helped to 
produce. This point of view has been 
quite generally accepted by manage- 
ment and as a result many labor con- 
tracts, some of which are now being 
written for periods of three to five years, 
include automatic annual productivity 
increases. 

A further reason for 
labor in advancing its economic inter- 
ests is that it deals directly with the 
distribution of the wealth which it helps 
to produce. The profits and losses oy 
the balance sheets of the companies 
with which labor representatives deal 
are subject to evaluation in dollars and 
cents. The value of labor’s contribution 
to profits can be computed with some 
degree of accuracy. Furthermore, added 
labor costs can be passed on to the con- 
sumer by increasing prices, something 
that in a time of active demand for the 
products of industry it has been easy 
to do. 

These are some of the economic facts 
of life of which every member of the 
teaching profession should be keenly 
aware. How can they be used to im- 
prove the economic status of teachers? 
This, as the saying goes, is another story 
and one which we shall consider in a 
future issue. 


the success of 
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DON’T MISS THE 


VIRGINIA 


amestown 


Festival 


MERICA celebrates its 350th 

birthday this year at James- 
town, Virginia, where Captain 
John Smith and the first perma- 
nent English colony landed. From 
April through November 1957 
there will be daily pageantry in 
the reconstructed Triangular 
Fort, colorful outdoor dramas, 
international exhibits. See the full 
size replicas of the colonists’ three 
ships and the reconstructed glass 
factory—America’s first industry. 
Make Historic Williamsburg your 
headquarters when you visit the 
Jamestown Festival. 


Fine lodgings at Williamsburg Inn and 
Lodge, colonial guest houses, taverns and 
the new Motor House. For information: 
write direct, see travel agent or Reserva- 
tion Offices—In New York: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Tel. Circle 6-6800. In Washington, 
D. C.: 1145 19th St., Tel. RE public 7-8114. 


For information on School Journeys write to John Harbour, Williamsburg, Virginia 














WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


WIDE RANGE 
OF COURSES 
includes: 


American 
Literature 
Anthropology 
Art 
Astronomy 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Literature 
European 
Literature 
Geology 
Government 
History 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physics 
Psychology 


AND 


Inter- 
departmental! 
Courses 


Earn This Unique Degree: 


MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


No longer must you choose between an M. Ed. and a Master's degree 
in a single subject. If your purpose is serious and you are willing 
|} to work, you can earn your M. A. by studying three or more 
|} related subjects—including fields new to you. 


The degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES was 
established by Wesleyan University in 1953 especially for men and 
| women who are teachers, librarians or administrators in public or 
private schools. The program of 30 hours permits work in three or 
| more related subjects and may include introductory courses in sub- 
|} jects not previously studied. Small classes are taught by a dis- 
| tinguished faculty. Courses in Education are not required 


and thoughtful. The biology teacher who studies physics or geology, 

|} the English teacher who studies history or philosophy extends his 
general education. Such correlative study is often more valuable 
| than courses in pedagogy, or narrow specialized research. 


The CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY is awarded upon 
satisfactory completion of 30 hours beyond the Master’s degree. 


| The best teachers are those whose experience and study are wide 


Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, music, tennis, swim- 
ming quare dancing, tours—or just relax on the beautiful campus 
}in the Connecticut hills. 

| 

| 


CLASSES—JULY 3 TO AUGUST 13, 1957 


For Catalog Write: 


MR. DALTRY, GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

















The Naked Warriors, by Commander 
Francis Douglas Fane and Don Moore 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, $5). A little 
known but important chapter in World 
War II was the activity of UDT—the 
Underwater Demolition Teams which 
prepared the way for the Normandy 
landings and the capture of Japanese- 
held Pacific islands. Today they con- 
tinue their hazardous assignments, aid- 
ing military intelligence and perfecting 
undersea skin diving. A map of combat 
operations, eight pages of photographs, 
and an index complete this record of 
heroism. Will appeal to junior and 
senior high school boys.—Ricwarp J. 
Hur.ey, Catholic Univ. 


Man and His Tools, by William A. 
Burns (McGraw-Hill, $2.75), tells the 
story of man’s discovery and develop- 
ment of tools from the basic knife, 
hammer, and saw through modern pow- 
er machines, Suggested experiments for 
making fire, light, and tools, and good 
illustrations are attractive features of 
this American Museum of Natural His- 
tory publication. Recommended as sup- 
plementary reading for junior high 
school science classes.—-IonA MOonrt- 
coMERY, Camp Dick Robinson H. S., 
Lancaster, Kentucky. 


Other People’s Houses, by Tad Mosel 
(Simon and Schuster, $3.95). Tele- 
vision’s serious dramatists, like Tad 
Mosel, deserve more reflective criticism 
than 50 minutes of viewing allow. In 
this collection of TV plays, Mosel lyri- 
cizes the loneliness of unimportant peo- 
ple who love unwisely and too well 
—an aging father recognizes his son’s 
independence; a housewife realizes her 
sensitivity must extend to human weak- 
ness as well as to her flowers and col- 
ored lanterns; a devoted daughter de- 
cides she must send her senile father 
to a nursing home. One gains a new 
understanding of the complexity of the 
television form from reading the au- 
thor’s explanation of his craft.—-Mary 
HAZARD, 


Of Professional Interest 

The Three R’s Plus—What Today’s 
Schools Are Trying to Do and Why, 
edited by Robert M. Beck (Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, $5). This collection 
of essays and articles on various aspects 
of education is designed as much for in- 
quiring parents and laymen as for pro- 
fessional educators.—Harpy R. Fincu, 
Greenwich (Conn.) H.S. 











New Materials |& 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH-—A bibliogra- 
phy of books for teen-age readers pre- 
pared by the Toronto Public Libraries. 
Short and pungent descriptions of more 
than 900 titles, classified into such 
categories as mystery, science, biogra- 
phy, plays, history, historical fiction, 
adventure, poetry, and nature. Also in- 
cludes publisher and book price. Write 
Toronto Public Libraries, Circulation 
Division Office, College and St. George 
Streets, Toronto 2B, Canada. ($1.) 


THE SCHOOL BELL—Brand-new 
monthly bulletin featuring reprints of 
education articles from general circula- 
tion magazines. National School Public 
Relations Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Single 


copy, 20 cents.) 


SCIENCE CHART—Teach a course in 
general science? Send for this unusual 
10-by-20-inch colored wall chart de- 
picting molds used in producing anti- 
biotics. Free in single copies from Edu- 
cational Services Department, Charles 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—Documentary ac- 
count of the Suez crisis from nationali- 
zation through the invasion debacle. 
Chronology in appendix goes back 
more than 100 years. Fifty-page mime- 
ographed booklet is well documented. 
Write International Review Service, 15 
Washington Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
( $2.50.) 


HARBRACE VOCABULARY WORK- 
SHOP—by Paul Schweitzer and Don- 
ald W. Lee. Vocabulary study work- 
book is ideal for college-bound high 
school seniors. Concentrates on word- 
study techniques rather than word lists. 
Book chapters cover word analysis, 
Greek roots, Latin roots, prefixes, suf- 
fixes, semantic change, figurative lan- 
guage, deriving meaning from context. 
Each copy is accompanied by a 32-page 
pamphlet of mastery tests. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. (List, $1.48. Price 
to schools, $1.11.) 


PLANNING BETTER HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS—Is your community plan- 
ning to build a new school? This 14- 
page bulletin contains good, practical 
suggestions on who should help in the 
planning, lists current trends in second- 
ary education, and tells what condi- 
tions will help to insure “effective co- 
operative planning.” Free single copies 
from School Organization and Plant 
Div., Dept. of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Mich. (Limited quantities. ) 














for a new holiday high...come to the 


BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 


It’s the change ot pace, and scenery, and people, that 
make a vacation fun! On your Black Hills fun-fest, you 
live life the way you /ove it. You fish or you golf... 
you amble lazily down pine-fringed mountain trails... 
or doze on a cool lake-shore. You see Mt. Rushmore 
one day... and a rip-roaring Western rodeo 

the next. You name your fun, to suit your holiday mood 
..-in this unspoiled mountain paradise . . . highest 
east of the Rockies. This summer, have the 

vacation of your life in the Black Hills of South Dakota! 
’ 


@ \--si-e- SOUTH DAKOTA 
: DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


A. B. PANKOW, Publicity Director « PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE coor rower 


«++ 32 pages of things to do! 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY ROCKVILLE CENTRE LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative positions at Top Sal- 
aries available in Eastern States—New York State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. Write for Registration Form 


16th Year 











contact: 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 


Champaign, Illinois 


FOR THE 
BETTER 
TEACHING 
POSITIONS Member NATA 


-——— CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY --- 


. can help teachers get good positions in 
Washington, Oregon, California, other Western States, Alaska and Hawaii. 
If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. 
FREE REGISTRATION. When you write mention Scholastic Teacher. 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash—-Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





Nationwide and Foreign Openings 











r 
TEACHERS WANTED 
* English * Social Studies * Librarians 
Start with experience, up to $6,000.00. 
Choice SEPT. positions. All subjects. 
By TWA $1194 Inclusive Time Pay Plan 


No Registration Fee. Write for application. 4 
Wri ire the Tour Conductor: 
CITY & SUBURBAN AGENCY FOR TEACHERS on “oY br DAvIs. uctor 





EXCITING EUROPE 

FUN FOR YOU IN EUROPE THIS SUMMER 

Our Festive Sunshine Tour Visits 11 Countries 
and Glamour Spots from Kew to Capri 


38 Wonderful Days Leaving New York July 7th! 
Private Pullman Coach First Class Hotels 

















‘ aR. 
550 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. CHAPMAN COLLEGE, ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 














Harvard 


Summer School 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses for Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
July 1 - August 21 


EDUCATION 
July 1- August 14 
Special courses for teachers in 
ment, Far Eastern History, S 
English Literat 
able for c 
and for summer 
program. 
Conferences on Educational Admi 
tion, Political Geography T 
of the Nature mmunism in § 
ary Schools. Special lecture series 
voted to the drama 
Extracurricular program inclu 
certs, tours, studer hort 
dances, and athiet activities 


> 


For Preliminary Ar incement write 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. T, 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique pian. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book” 


Lee lh, att te Dept. ST-22 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
1% CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 








NE WORLD - WIDE SUMMER 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 
00's of opt mities in all States 
ign Countries. Includes: Over 

ly Awards, Summer Theaters 
‘ Dude 
Camps etc Act 


free trips te Europe 

Industries 
CRUSADE—Dept. SCH. 
Box 99, Greenpoint Sta., B'tyn 22, N. ¥ 











"AN ONTARIO 
VACATION IS 


Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 
Room 557 Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 


NAME, ..+56++: 


STREET..++++- 
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A-V FOR THE HERE AND NOW 
Continued from page 6-T 





“Michelangelo,” “The Sistine Chapel,” 
“The Incas,” “Ancient Egypt,” “Renais- 
sance Venice” and others. 

A speech class tapes a sound script 
to accompany the films. Students select 
background music (Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne 
Suite No. 2,” Brahms’ “Hungarian 
Dances,” Rachmaninoff’s “Concerto No. 
2”), add sound effects, and write the 
narration. Everything is done in an or- 
dinary classroom. Result? 

“In practically all cases, 
noted greater student attention and re- 
ported that use of the filmstrips was 
made easier and more enjoyable.” 
Teachers stop the tape or filmstrip at 
any point for discussion and explana- 


teachers 


tion. 

English: For ease of handling and 
durability, convert your records to tape. 
I put Julius Caesar on tape and run it 
while I show the filmstrip. Other uses 
of tare? Record TV _ programs like 
Omnibrs and The Last Word and re- 
play in your classroom. The recent Old 
Vic Romeo and Juliet makes a fitting 
accompaniment to study of the play. 

Record dramatized versions of short 
stories and parts of larger works like 


John Brown’s Body. Your students will 
enjoy handling the whole production. 

Other uses: To time standardized 
tests like the English Cooperative Test, 
you have only to record required in- 
structions once for tape. Then replay as 
often as needed while you check 
students. 

Special tests: I read the facts of a 
news story on tape and have my stu- 
dents write a story from them. I also 
tape essay-test questions. I find that 
taping is especially helpful for make- 
up tests. 

Films for use in language arts are so 
numerous they need an article all their 
own. If cost is a problem, check the 
great number of free films available 
from Ideal Pictures, 58 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1. Or for. purchase at rea- 
sonable cost, write United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 

It hardly matters what subject you 
teach or how critical your building 
needs are. Such a wealth of instruc- 
tional material exists that you can select 
and choose to fit your own situation. 
And while you are still the heart of 
effective teaching—especially in before- 
use and follow-up stages—A-V will go 
a long way toward helping your stu- 
dents retain what they learn.e 





BEHIND THE SCENES 
AT SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


NE of the questions that pops up 

repeatedly at conventions attended 
by Scholastic Teacher writers and edi- 
tors is: “Where do you get all your 
material, anyway?” 

The answer is that it 
hundreds of individuals, school systems, 
colleges, and education associations all 
over America. We get press releases, 
newspaper clippings, education jour- 
nals, and association newsletters of 
every conceivable kind. We also have 
dozens of regular sources who tip us 
off about forthcoming studies, publica- 
tions, reports, or about interesting per- 


comes from 


sonalities in education. 

Perhaps the most intriguing source is 
the individual journal of the state edu- 
cation department or local education 
association. These bulletins are chock- 
full of human interest stories every 
week—many too localized to be picked 
up for Scholastic Teacher. 

Here are found stories filled with 
heartbreak—item after item about chil- 
dren involved in custody cases, for ex- 
ample. (“Is Jane Doe registered at your 
school? She might be registered under 
her mother’s maiden name, Roe. Here 
is a description . . .”) 

There are the out-and-out fraud 


warnings to beware of confidence men: 
(“If Richard Roe should appear at your 
school with a plan to raise money from 
local businessmen to buy auditorium 
curtains, notify the sheriff of . . .”) 

Then there are the cute yarns about 
kids. (The names in this one are true.) 
The Whittier (Calif.) PTA financed 
some gold crowns for a 13-year-old 
youngster named Bill Maxheimer who 
has a calcium deficiency and loses 
enamel from his teeth. But Bill’s family 
moved away before the crowns could 
be turned over to his dentist. Anybody 
know where Bill is? 

Of course, you've already read of our 
search for teacher Julia Wenner Davis 
(Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 8). We re- 
ceived one tip from the West Coast on 
this, but it turned out to be another 
Davis. We'll keep you posted if there 
are any further developments. 

Our best source for education news 
is, of course, YOU. Doing anything un- 
usual in the field of curriculum or guid- 
ance—something that will be of interest 
to teachers elsewhere? Drop us a line 
and tell us about it! 

—Howarp J. LANGER 
Associate Editor 
Scholastic Teacher 











Films and 
Kilmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Colonialism in 
Retreat—54 fr. filmstrip. Decline of 
colonial empires; current advances to- 
vard independence; problems of newly 
independent nations and their impact 
(Sr. H., Ad.) Office 
New York 





nations. 
Activities, 


on other 
of Educational 


limes, Times Square, New York 36. | 
Canadian Geography Series—4 films, 


ibout 23 mins. each. Settlement and 


growth, industry, geography, people of 


each region. Physical Regions of Can- 
ada, The Great Plains, The Great Lakes 
—St. Lawrence Lowlands, Mountains of 
the West (color) (U. El., Jr. H.) National 
Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20. 

Development of the American Re- 
6 filmstrips, color, about 50 frs. 
each. Motives and events leading to 
settlement of American colonies; devel- 
opment of the new nation. New World 
and a New Hope, English Settlement, 
Establishing Social Life in a Wilderness, 
Development of the Thirteen Colonies, 
Revolution and Independence, New Ex- 
periment and a New Nation, (Jr. and 
Sr. H.) Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

ENGLISH: Richard I1I—48 fr. film- 
Based on stills from Laurence 


public 


strip 


Olivier’s screen version of Shakespeare | 


play. (Sr. H.) Educational & Recrea- 
tional Guides, 1630 Springfield Ave., 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Four Ways to Drama—33 mins. One 


itic episode as it might be done | 


r media—stage, screen, television, 
Sr. H., Ad.) Educational Sales 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles. 


3 American Ballads—7 mins., 
Acres of Clams,” “Old Dan 
and “John Henry” played and 
zainst sketches showing phases 


MUSIC 


h song. 
ial Film Sales, Univ. of California, 
Angeles, Calif. 


IENCE: 

strips, color, about 50 frs. each. 

hland, Polar Ice Cap, life of tundra 
ind subarctic as photographed by Dis- 
ey cameramen. (U. EL., Jr. and Sr. H.) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
ette, II. 


-VERA FALCONER | 


listed are black and white sound 
tures unless otherwise indicated. 
tions are based on announcements 
roducer or distributor, Since pur- 
ind rental prices vary with locale, 
ire shown here. Key to grade levels: 
Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior 
Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. ( Adult). 


De ri} 


13-T 


spend Little/ 














Jr. and Sr. H., Ad.) Edu- | 


The Arctic Wilderness— | 








TO EDINBURGH from London (393 miles) the rail fare is 


only $7.87 on your Thrift Tour Ticket—only 2¢ a mile! 


The luxury and comfort of rail travel 
cost little in Britain when you travel on 
a Thrift Tour Ticket. Up to 1,000 miles 
of rail travel in Britain and Ireland— 
only $20 (2nd class), $30 (1st class). 
Good for berths and reservations and 


all Irish cross-channel and MacBraynes 
Scottish steamer services. Valid for six 
months. Additional mileage available 
at commensurate savings. See your 
travel agent before you leave. Not 
sold overseas. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS, 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK 


+ CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 


Want “planning” literature? Write British Railways, Dept. J-4, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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You’re So Smart to stay at 


NEW SM tT €x 


BUVE 





Whether you'll be studying, vaca- 
tioning or perhaps moving to New 
York permanently, you'll feel secure 
in the friendly atmosphere created 
by interesting women from all over 
the world. Social activities, swim- 
ming pool, sun deck, lounges, 
library, music room . . . 700 rooms 
each with radio . . . close to theatres 
and cultural centers . .. coffee shop 
. moderate price restaurant. 


Write for booklet 
From $4.00 daily. Weekly on application. 








\_tssineton Ave. at 63rd St., N. Y. 21, N. v. ) 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Kickeloller 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
naw owe ee kt ee Se St 





14-T 


Records >asp 
and Tapes 4 


American Industrial Ballads (Folk- 
ways). If your students think automa- 
tion and technological unemployment 
are brand-new problems, have them 
listen to a foot-tapping ballad called 
“Peg and Awl,” as sung by Pete Seeger. 
Written in 1801, the song tells of a 
brand-new machine which makes “one 
hundred pairs (of shoes) to my one .. . 
Peggin’ shoes it ain't no fun, Throw 
away my pegs, my pegs, my pegs, my 
awl.” 

Other songs on this long-playing rec- 
ord include the familiar “Casey Jones,” 
and the ever-revised “Seven-cent Cot- 
ton and Forty-cent Meat.” Originally 
written in 1929, the song was changed 
to “Fifty-cent Butter and Fifty-cent 
Meat” in 1940, and zoomed up to an 
inflationary 80 cents in 1946. 

As Irwin Silber points out in the 
teaching guide booklet which accom- 
panies the record, “Some are hard luck 
and hard-time songs. Some are frank 
propaganda pieces designed to inspire 
people to a particular action. Many are 
struggle songs, born out of some of the 
bitter class conflicts of the 1920’s and 
1930's.” Record should therefore be 
used with more mature students. 





The Glory of Negro History (Folk 
ways). Written and narrated by Lang- 
ston Hughes, this record tells of the 


Pe 
MATERIALS 


——1. AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, p. 3-T 
Information on trans-Pacific cruise; con- 
ducted tour folders (see coupon) 

——2. AUDIO DEVICES, INC., p. 5-T 
Bulletin No. 250 on Audiotape 

——3. BARBIZON HOTEL, p. 13-T 
Booklet 

—~—4. BELL AND HOWELL, p. 16-T 
Information on sound projector 

——5. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 13-T 
Travel planning literature 

——6. CORONET FILMS, p. 2-T 
1957-58 catalog; buying, rental information 

—.7. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 12-T 
Brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book’’ 

—.__8. HARVARD UNIV., p. 12-T 
Preliminary summer schoo! bulletin 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


Negro’s contributions to American cul- 
ture. Starting with the discovery of 
America, the record traces the landing 
of the first slaves at Jamestown through 
the Civil War and up to the awarding 
of the Nobel Peace Prize to Ralph 
Bunche. Narration is interspersed with 
musical selections (“Swing Low,” “John 
Brown’s Body,” “Go Down, Moses,” 
“Battle Hyma of the Republic,” etc.). 
—Howarp J. Lancer, Associate Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher. 


Volume Five, Dickens to Butler, 
1836-1903, the latest recording in the 
distinguished series of Cambridge Treas- 
ury of English Prose, is a literary pano- 
rama of the Victorian era. 

Representative selections include ex- 
cerpts from Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, Ruskin’s Mod- 
ern Painters, Pater’s Renaissance, Car- 
roll’s Through the Looking Glass, Ste- 
venson’s Treasure Island, Butler’s The 
Way of All Flesh, and others. 

Like the previous volumes in the 
series, this recording adds another and 
essential dimension to the medium of 
the printed page. If Pickwick Papers is 
Dickens’ most hilarious work, and the 
courtroom scene its comic climax, it 
would be difficult to find a more effec- 
tive means than a recording for convey- 
ing the full range of its robust humor 
and jolly atmosphere. 

Used in conjunction with a parallel 
reading program, the record would en- 
hanve any approach to 19th-century 
English literature —WiLLIAM FIDoNneE, 
Bronxville (N. Y.) H. S. 


——9. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, p. 
3-T 


“Adventures in Education’ travel directory; 
trial copy of “Pan American World Airways 
Teacher” 

— 10. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO TRAVEL BU- 
REAU, p. 12-T 
Free literature (see coupon 

——11. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 13-7 
Information about guided tour 

— 12. SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS, 
. WT 
52-page color vacation folder 

—.13. WESLEYAN UNIV., p. 10-T 
Summer school bulletin 

—___14. WILLIAMSBURG INN, p. 10-T 
information on School Journeys, accommo- 
dations 


Grade 





__—_No. of Pupils 
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City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


April 26, 1957 


Free Period | 





Salesmanship: Guess what this copy- 
writer is selling: “FORGET YOUR 
LAUNDRY BILLS! This pre-tested, 
chrome yellow, hard-finish writing in- 
strument positively will not leak, no 
need to blot, keeps your hands free of 
ink, your clothes safe and_ spotless. 
Fabricated from the finest second- 
growth hickory, it is graphite-filled, 
with fine-grained jet black carbon which 
cannot snag or catch on any paper sur- 
face.” (A second-hand pencil.) 

Education: A man who has never 
gone to school may steal from a freight 
car; but if he has a university educa- 
tion, he may steal the whole railroad. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Loophole: A certain Canadian pub- 
lic school has a new fence built by a 
handy man called Swede. It’s a perfect- 
ly sound fence, made of wire and tim- 
ber, with a wide gate, but halfway 
along one side, Swede cut a good-sized 
hole in it. The school trustee asked 
why. 

Swede explained: “I know kids. You 
put in a gate and they climb over the 
fence. This way, they all go through 
the hole and the fence lasts longer. 

—MacLean’s Magazine. 


Reading: Franklin D. Roosevelt once 
came upon Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, then past the age of 90, en- 
gaged in his usual occupation of read- 
ing. “Mr. Justice,” he asked, “why do 
you work so hard at this reading busi- 
ness?” 

“Well, Mr. President,” Holmes re- 
plied, “I know of no other way to 


improve my mind.” 


Frankness: Most of us like a person 
who comes out and says what he thinks 
—especially when he thinks what we 
think.—Toastmaster. 


In Praise of Hooky: “In those vernal 
seasons of the year, when the air is 
calm and pleasant, it were an injury 
and sullenness against Nature not to go 
out and see her riches, and_ partake 
in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.” 

—John Milton, Of Education. 


Teacher’s Shakespeare: (On cutting 
classes): “This was the most unkindest 
cut of all.”—Julius Caesar. 

Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free Pe 
riod,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 














All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 24 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Family por- 
trait of the Jackie Robinsons. 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Our 
Friend the Atom,” repeated by popular 
demand. (Teen Age Book Club se- 


lection.) 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Nightlife: Duke 
Eliington’s Orchestra provides the 
teacher with a tape recorder chance 
to prepare motivating material for 
Ellington’s premiere of his work, “A 


Drum Is a Woman,” a musical fantasy ~ 


on the history of jazz, U.S. Steel Hour, 
May 8th, 10-11:00 p.m. 


THURSDAY APRIL 25 


8:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “My Fa- 
vorite Cities,” with John Gunther and 
Theodore White. May 2: “Collecting,” 
with art expert Vincent Price and mu- 
seum curator Frederick B. Adams, Jr. 
May 9: “The Art of Persuasion,” with 
Ernest Dichter, Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research. May 16: “Childhood 
Books,” with Marya Mannes and 
Bennett Cerf. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Helen 
Hayes stars in “Four Women in Black,” 
the true story of four Catholic nuns 
who braved the hazards of Apache In- 
dian attack, thirst, hunger and wild ani- 
mals to cross the desert from San Diego 
to Tucson in the 1870's. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
“The Man Who Played God,” starring 
Boris Karloff. An elderly man who 
loses his hearing develops an uncanny 
knowledge of lip reading and learns 
through his special skill that the young 
girl he loves, loves another. 
(ABC-TV) Telephone Time: “Rabbi on 
Wheels” is another true story of a man 
of religion who would not be denied in 
his efforts to aid an immigrant in trou- 
ble. Galveston Rabbi Cohen persists un- 
til he gets permission to see William 
Howard Taft on behalf of Josef 
Demchuk who has been detained for de- 
portation as an illegal immigrant. 

11:15 p.m. (NBC-TV) Tonight: Late eve- 
ning show will be telecast from the 
Educational Alliance at the Community 
Center on New York’s Lower East Side. 
Different phases of the work done by 
the Alliance will be shown: adults 
learning English; art classes; programs 
for older people; music and adult educa- 
tion classes for new citizens; teen-age 
activities. 


APRIL 26 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: A six-part 
study of the employment situation in 
America starts today. May 3: A recruiter 
from a large company and a high school 
senior going on to college discuss job 
opportunities. May 10: Summer and 
part-time work, a study of the im- 
portance of such jobs to business and 
to the individual. May 17: Jobs for 
women. May 24: Jobs for high school 
graduates, with students showing the 
proper way to apply, and a businessman 
commenting on their approaches. May 
31: Success Story: Young people who 
have been more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful early in their careers. Each pro- 
gram will be about ten minutes long. 


FRIDAY 


Check local station for details and last 
minute changes. 

10:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Holiday in 
Madrid. 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
“Children of the World” series features 
Thailand. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) West Point: Compare 
fictional and real-life West Point by as- 


Gary Wagner Photo 
Mike Wallace’s provocative interviews 
move to ABC-TV April 28, 10 p.m. 


signing this show plus Let’s Take a 
Trip’s visit there on May 5. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “Jhonak- 
ehunga—Called John,” a documentary 
drama about the Rev. Jacob Stucki, of 
the Evangelical Reformed Church, and 
young Indians who restore tribal lands 
to the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin. 


SATURDAY 


2:05 p.m. (ABC) Festival: Milton Cross 
again is the host for the spring and 
summer program of classical and semi- 
classical music, replacing the Metropol- 
itan Opera broadcasts. 


SUNDAY APRIL 28 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Lord Chesterfield’s “Letters to His Son,” 
with Virgilia Peterson. May 5: John 
Mason Brown discusses the letters of 
Charles Lamb. 

11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Nastasha’s birthday party from Dostoev- 
sky’s “The Idiot” (tentative). 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Sonny Fox takes his new friends to visit 
Manhattan’s Heliport. The Helicopter 
service between New York’s three 
major airports (LaGuardia, Newark, 
Idlewild) is the subject of the program. 
Sonny’s new visitors are Joan Terrace, 
8, from Brooklyn, New York, and Jimmy 
Walsh, 9, from Hillside, New Jersey. 
May 5: West Point. 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Panic! 


APRIL 27° 9.5 p.m. 


15-T 


1:00 a. (CBS) The Woolworth Hour: In 
celebration of the 100th broadcast, a 
special program chosen by audience 
requests. Gisele MacKenzie, Vaughn 
Monroe and Duke Ellington. 

730. p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Bach’s Passacaglia in C Minor; Elliott 
Carter’s Holiday Overture; and Brahms’ 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-flat Major, 
Op. 83, Louis Kentner, pianist. 
(NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Machines that 
Control Machines,” an explanation of 
how control devices in the home (ther- 
mostat, hot water and refrigerator regu- 
lators) work. May 5: Maps. May 12: Ele- 
ments. May 19: Heat. May 26: Leonardo 
DaVinci. June 2: Change of State. Note 
that programs have been moved back 
one week. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 
In “Land of Promise: California Today,” 
Dave Garroway will take you to Golden 
Gate Bridge, Fisherman's Wharf, Sut- 
ter’s Fort where the first gold was dis- 
covered in 1849; to Donner Pass, 7,000 
feet up in the Sierra Mountains; and 
finally, to Westwood and U.C.L.A. 
(CBS-TV) Odyssey: “Pilgrimage to 
Mecca.” Five devout Moslems from dif- 
ferent parts of the Arab world make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Background read- 
ing: Life’s two-part study of the Arab 
world (April Ist and\$th). Tape “The 
Flaming Sword,” a biography of Mo- 
hammed on CBS Radio Workshop, 4:05 


p.m. 
4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 


New methods of handling stroke vic- 
tims, General Rose Memorial Hospital, 
Denver, Colo. 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Alcoa Hour: “Protegé” 


by Philo Higley. 
(ABC-TV) The Kate Smith Hour: With 
Benny Goodman, Boris Karloff, the 
Billy Williams Quartet, and others. 
10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mike Wallace Inter- 
views (Premiere): A must for journal- 
ism classes, highly recommended for 
English courses. An excellent compara- 
tive study could be made between 
Wallace’s search for understanding and 
Ed Murrow’s genial gab-fests.on “Per- 
son to Person.” 


MONDAY APRIL 29 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers Showcase: 


The Royal Ballet of Great Britain in a 
ninety-minute production of Cinderella. 
Music by Serge Prokofiev, chore- 
ography by Frederick Ashton, starring 
Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes 
See Frederick Kiley’s “Teleguide” in 
the March 22 issue. 


APRIL 30 


Attorney 


TUESDAY 


10:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home 

General Brownel! and family 
“Marooned” 
is the story of a family (James Mason, 
Pamela Kellino, and their two children 
star) trapped on the 22nd floor of a 
new apartment building. 
(NBC) Biography 
Carl Sandburg. 


in Sound 


WEDNESDAY MAY 1 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Television The- 


atre: Mel Goldberg's “Drummer Man.” 


EDUCATIONAL TELECOURSES: (NBC- 


ETV), 6:30 p.m. weekdays. The follow- 
ing additional NBC stations will carry 
the educational series on a delayed 
basis: WRCV-TV, Philadelphia; WRC- 
TV, Washington, D.C.; WNBC, Hartford, 
Conn.; WBUF, Buffalo, N.Y.; KRCA, 
Los Angeles, WRCA-TV, New York. 

April 29: American Literature: “Men-in- 
War,” discussion of the war novel in 
America, with Anton Myrer 


April 30: Geography: “The Eastern End of 


the Mediterranean Today,” with Prince- 
ton’s Philip Hitti 
May 1: Mathematics: 
Art,” with New 
Morris Kline. 


“Mathematics and 
York University’s 


May 2: American Government: “The Pres- 


idency as the Focus of American Gov- 
ernment.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST...why 
it's the world’s leading sound projector! 


More schools and churches use 


Filmosound projectors than any 
other type. The reason lies in the 
machine itself. 
You get a combination of exclusive 
features that meet the toughest 
teaching requirements. For example, 
the Filmosound Specialist offers: 
400% longer life—critical film- 
handling parts are surfaced with 
genuine sapphires. 
Easiest and fastest set-up—top 
mounted reel arms with no over- 
hang; safe, smooth tilt mechanism. 
3) Full complement of controls— 
J still-picture clutch and reverse 


let you review whole scenes or stop 
to discuss a single frame. 
[4 Sharpest picture —straight-line 
optical system; 5-element lens; 
rhodium reflector. 
Quality sound system—big 8-in. 
speaker; 15-watt amplifier. 
Trouble-free operation—all-gear 
drive; three film sprockets; me- 
tered lubrication. 


Ask your Bell & Howell Audio- 
50 YEARS OF 


Visual 

dealer for a 

demonstra- 

tion. He’s 

listed in 

the yellow 

pages of 

your phone 

book. Or 

write for complete information, 
Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


} Bell « Howell 
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UNIT on CEYLON 


(pages 10-14) 


Ceylon‘s Prime Minister 
5.W.R.D. Bandaranaike 


c 


(See Newsmakers, p. 5 
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Six tips on buying 
your used car 


KNOW THE SELLER. Your best guarantee is STUDY ITS PAST. Find out who the former TEST-DRIVE 17. Go far enough to warm up the 
an unwritten one—the seller’s reputation! owner was. (Any reputable dealer wil! tell engine fully. Listen for unusual knocks and 


That’s why it’s always best to buy from a you.) Ask the last owner about the car’s gas noises. Check steering wheel play, elutch 
new-car dealer’s used car lot. mileage and oil consumption, and why he sold. action, braking, instrument panel, lights. 


THE REAR VIEW. A friend driving behind you RE-TIRING TIME NEAR? If the tires are badly LOOKS TELL A LOT. Minor points like rust, 
can watch for twisted frame, wobbly wheels worn you might just ell add the cost of worn upholstery, sagging seat springs point 
to a neglected car. If the doors won't close 


or smoking exhaust. He should note whether new tires to the ca: rice. And uneven 
I tightly, the car may have been in an accident, 


the car’s tail- and brake-lights work, too. wear may indicate faulty wheel alignment. 


In the excitement of buying your car, don’t forget that it’s probably 
the biggest investment you've ever made. Be hard-headed about it. You want a safe 
car, because you'll be driving it. You want a sound car, because your money will 
go into maintaining it. Unless you like to spend your Saturday afternoons tinkering 
with engines and frames, count any necessary repairs as part of the car’s cost 
before you agree that “it’s a deal.”” The dealers in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


hope you'll enjoy many happy miles in the used car you choose, 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford « Thunderbird - Mercury + Lincoln « Continental « Ford Trucks « Tractors and Farm Implements + Industrial Engines 
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Harvey Kuenn tells how his 
Wilson Glove helped him lead 
the American 


League 


Fielding 


In 141 games he made 
219 putouts, 
388 assists 

For a .968 average 

to top the league! 


‘My Wilson Glove sure performed for me this past year,” 
says Harvey Kuenn*, star Detroit shortstop. “The extra 
wide pocket.and fast flex helped me handle the hot ones. 
And you can ‘feel’ the ball. It’s almost as if the Wilson 
Glove was part of your hand. 


“The light weight of the Wilson Glove is a big advan- 
tage, too. Makes for faster ball handling. I’m certainly a 
better fielder with my Wilson Glove.” 


And Harvey ought to know. He’s the best in the league! 
So, when you want a mitt or glove to improve your game 
—take a tip from the top man—get yourself a Wilson! 
Wherever quality sporting goods are sold. 





Tops in baseball, basketball, football, golf, 
tennis—all kinds of sports equipment. 











*Horvey Kuenn is a member of the Wilson Advisory Stoff 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago—New Chicago Headquarters at Rivér Grove, lil., a western suburb 
of Chicago—Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





You score a point for up-to-the-minute styling the moment 


rou put on this handsome Arrow University Squire Sport Shirt. Its 
| q 


medium-spread collar has buttons in front amd center back and 
its box pleat in back is styled for action. Tailored in “White Tartans,’ 
the new miniature plaids on white backgrounds. ““Sanforized” ging- 


ham. Arrow U mversity Squire, $5.00. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Casual Wear 








Newsmakers 4 


“S.W.R.D.” 


SOLOMON WEST Ridgeway 
Dias Bandaranaike, a man with a 
tongué-twisting name, has a zig- 
zagging political record to match. 
He is the Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
and a master of the art of “fence 
straddling.” In office since last April, 
he has kept Ceylon neutral in the 
struggle between the Soviets and 
the free world. He has also loosened 
the friendly ties between Ceylon 

| its former colonial ruler, Britain. 

\lany of Bandaranaike’s 58 years 

re spent in a family that was 

ore British than the British.” His 
father, Solomon Bandaranaike, was 
rich Ceylonese coconut plantation 
owner who served as adviser to sev- 
| British governors. He named his 
mn after one of them— West Ridge- 
The “Dias” in Bandaranaike’s 
long name comes from a distant 
Portuguese ancestor. 

Young Solomon was sent to Britain 
for an education in Greek and Latin 
classics. One of his classmates at 
Oxford University was another fu- 
ture prime minister—Sir Anthony 
Eden of Britain. 

The Oxford scholar returned home 
in 1925 to become a Ceylonese poli- 
tician. In order to get ahead in the 
politics 6f 


Waly 
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JS ad 


Wide World 
FOOTSORE: Bandaranaike takes a rest 
during one of his barnstorming trips. 


independence-minded _ 


Ceylon, he abandoned his wardrobe 
of British-made ties and suits. In- 
stead, he donned the simple wrap- 
around of the Ceylonese people. 
Born a Christian, he embraced Bud- 
dhism, the dominant faith of his 
homeland. 

After Ceylon obtained its inde- 
pendence from Britain, in 1948, 
Bandaranaike’s political stock soared. 
Although wealthy himself, he won 
the trust of the common man. He 
entered a “gentleman's agreement” 
with Ceylon’s Communists during 
the April election. Their combined 
strength was enough to topple the 
moderate government of Sir John 
Kotelawala. 

Bandaranaike — commonly known 
as “S.W.R.D.”—is considered by his 
supporters to be a true patriot and 
“man of the people.” His opponents, 
however, jibe at him frequently with 
this jingle: “We'do not love you, 
Banda dear, because you change 
from year to year.” 


MEXICO’S MAN OF MUSIC 


THERE'S A SAYING on Broad- 
way that “all's fair in love, in war— 
and -in music.” Pérhaps it’s true in 
love and in war but as for music— 
that’s another matter. Musicians may 
be bitter rivals but when the occa- 
sion arises they readily rush te the 
aid of a colleague in distress. 

No one knows that better than the 
noted composer-conductor, Carlos 
Chavez, of Mexico. What happened 
to him recently in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, is a case in point. 

There, in Caracas, musicians and 
composers had gathered for an in- 
ter-American music festival. Senor 
Chavez, Mexico’s representative at 
the festival, faced what he thought 
was an impossible problem. He had 
been commissioned to write an opera. 
He had only a few days left to com- 
plete the task, and still had to make 
many revisions. This involved re- 
copying pages and pages of the 
score—hundreds of hours of work. 

One of the musicians at the fes- 
tival learned of Sr. Chavez's plight. 
“Leave everything to me,” he told 
the composer mysteriously. 

The next thing the astonished Sr. 


UP photo 
COMMUTING COMPOSER: Sr. Chavez is 
frequent visitor to U. S. on concert tours. 


Chavez knew, a group of men were 
sitting at a Jong table painstakingly 
copying his opera. What's more 
they turned out to be 15 world- 
famous composers from nine Ameri- 
can countries. Not only were they 
performing one of music’s most tedi 
ous tasks, but they were doing it- 
for a rival. What a day for musical— 
and inter-American—harmony! 

In his native Mexico, Senor Carlos 
Chavez has devoted his life to pro- 
moting serious music. Born in 1899, 
Carlos began to study piano in his 
early childhood. His first teacher 
was his older brother, Manuel, who 
was all of 11 at the time. Later, in 
his teens, Carlos studied with Mexi- 
co’s leading musicians. 

In the 1920’s Senor Chavez round- 
ed up musicians from Mexico City 
dance halls, movie theatres, and 
churches to form Mexico's first sym- 
phony orchestra. Since then, Chavez 
has made the classics as popular in 
Mexico as “La ‘Cucaracha.” 

As a composer, he is noted for re- 
creating the rhythms of Mexican 
Indian folk music. One of his most 
famous works is the Indian Sym- 
phony. Senor Chavez is married to 
Otelia Ortiz, a fellow musician. They 
have three children 

Mexico’s No. 1 man of classical 
music is also Mexico’s No. 1 fan of 
jazz. At his country home, Chavez 
often “lets his long-hair’ down” and 
“beats time” to his favorite record 
ings—the “cool” jazz of Art Tatum 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 26. 
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Rockefeller Institute photos 


Radio Pills Tell inside Story 


World's smallest FM broadcasting station is enclosed in a 
plastic pill only one inch long. It will permit scientists to ex- 
plore secrets of the stomach. When swallowed, pill broad- 
casts pressure changes inside stomach. Broadcasts are 
picked up by radio receiver, demonstrated above by pill’s 
inventors, Dr. Viadimir Zworykin (left) and Dr. John Farrar. 
Receiver is attached to galvanometer which records _pres- 
sure changes by tracing wavy lines on graph paper for study. 


Plastic radio pill contains miniature microphone, battery, 
and transmitter. Its signal travels one foot. Pill cost $10,- 
000 to develop, but will sell for about $30 each when mass- 
produced. Future radio pills may someday take tempera- 
ture, measure acidity of stomach, and even carry tiny TV 
camera, permitting observation of stomach without surgery 
or X-ray. Pill’s battery has life of 15 hours. Scientists 
now seek way to recharge it while pill is inside patient. 


American Cyanemid photo 


Science Brings Its Lab to School—for One Night 


Science students around Pearl River, N. Y., were recently treated to “An Eve- 
ning of Science” at the Pear! River High School. Their host, American Cyanamid 
Co., showed them exhibits such as “activity cages” pictured above, which 
demonstrate effect of tranquilizing drugs on white mice. The cages, attached 
to electronic counters, record movements of mice and enable scientists 
Taking notes are 
Sharon Jewett of Haverstraw High and Douglas Depice of Pearl River High. 


to compare the effect of different drugs on. mice. 


Display shows how viruses for virus 
vaccines are grown in eggs. Viruses 
for polio vaccine are now grown in 
monkey kidneys, but monkeys are ex- 
pensive. Joan Carvelli of Northern 
Valley (N. J.) High School here tries 
her deft hand at inoculating an egg. 





Jordan Rocked by Coup 


The fate of the tiny Middle East 
kingdom of Jordan hung in the bal- 
ance last week. Pro-Western King 
Hussein strove desperately to main- 
tain power in the face of strong 
anti-Western opposition. 


As we went to press, the 21l-year- 
old king seemed to be getting the 
upper hand over his opponents. 
Backed by loyal Jordanian army 
units, he was reported to have seized 
personal control of his government. 

According to reporters on the 
scene, Hussein ordered the jailing of 
many leftist leaders, most of them 
bitterly anti-Western. These men 
were avowed admirers of Egyptian 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s de- 
fiant stand against the West. They 
had become more and more influen- 
tial in Jordan in recent months. 
Steadily they had been veering the 
little kingdom toward closer rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 

At press time, Hussein apparently 
had won the “first round” in his 
struggle to keep his country free 
from pro-Communist domination. 


But the fight was far from over. 
Officials in Washington declared 
that to stay on top, Hussein would 
have to: (1) hold the support of the 
armed forces (which are known to 
be at least partly infiltrated with 
pro-Réeds); and (2) hold down the 
pro-Egyptian, anti-Western crowds. 
These were reported to be demon- 
strating against the king’s actions in 
Jordan’s capital, Amman. 
@ What's Behind It: Jordaz is a small 
country (about the size of Indiana) 
with a population of 1,500,000. 
Weakest and poorest of the Arab na- 
tions, it must depend on outside fi- 
nancial help to survive. 

After Jordan won its full inde- 
pendence in 1946, Britain paid the 
$33,000,000-a-year bill that kept the 
country going—in exchange for mili- 
tary bases and a military alliance. 
But ever since the election victory 
of pro-Egyptian forces in Jordan last 
October, the little kingdom has 
shown itself more and more reluc- 
tant to deal with the West. 

In January, Jordan told Britain it 


INP 


BRITISH GRENADIERS STRIDE OUT IN PARIS—A detachment of Britain's famed 
Grenadier Guards march snappily by one of Paris’ most famous fandmarks—the 
Arch of Triumph. They had just paid tribute to France’s Unknown Soldier, en- 
shrined beneath Arch. Guards accompanied Queen Elizabeth on visit to Paris. 


no longer desired British subsidies. 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria (all 
members of the Egyptian-sponsored 
Arab neutralist camp) had promised 
to provide the needed funds instead. 

Early in 1957, King Hussein—who 
had gone along with Jordan’s anti- 
Western leaders—began having sec- 
ond thoughts. He wanted Jordan to 
retain more of its traditional ties 
with the West. He feared the grow- 
ing inroads of Red propaganda. 
Therefore, he ordered Premier 
Nabulsi to crack down on Jordan's 
Communists. 

The Premier refused. Instead, 
Nabulsi called Soviet Russia a “sin- 
cere friend.” Nabulsi went on to 
charge the U.S. with trying to im- 
pose a “new brand of imperialism” 
on the Arabs through the “Eisen- 
hower Doctrine.” (The “Eisenhower 
Doctrine” is a plan for giving 
friendly Middle ‘Eastern nations 
$200.000,000 in economic aid, and 
offering them military assistance 
against Communist aggression—il 
they request the assistance.) 

King Hussein reacted by abruptly 
dismissing Nabulsi, touching off the 
present coup. (See news pages, Oc- 
tober 25 and November I issues for 
more background information on the 
crisis in Jordan.) 


New Course for Indonesia 


A new “emergency government of 
experts” is attempting to re-estab- 
lish the political unity of Indonesia. 


In recent months, rising dissension 
and unrest have threatened to split 


asunder Indonesia—a nation of 
82,000,000 people living on more 
than 3,000 far-flung islands in South- 
east Asia. 

Local military commanders on the 
islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Celebes have rebelled against the 
highly-centralized national govern- 
ment. The national regime, they 
declare, has strongly favored the 
heavily populated island of Java 
(where the capital, Jakarta, is lo- 
cated) at the expense of other areas 
of the nation. 

The rebels demand that they be 
granted broad powers of local self- 
rule. Only by such concessions, they 
insist, can the central government 





win back the allegiance of the out- 
lying islands. 

President Sukarno, outstanding na- 
tional leader in Indonesia’s struggle 
for independence from the Nether- 
lands, has given his answer to these 
complaints. He has charted a new 
course for Indonesia. 

As a first step, the president hand- 
picked a “cabinet of experts” (chosen 
more for their ability than for their 
political affiliation). He hopes that 
this cabinet will be able to put the 
national ship of state back on an 
even keel. 

Heading this “cabinet of experts” as 
premier will be Djuanda (see “Faces 
in the News,” right). Djuanda be- 
longs to no political party, but he is a 
staunch follower of Sukarno and be- 
lieved to be a friend of the West. 

Suspicion of the new cabinet, how- 
ever, may weaken its ability to cope 
with Indonesia’s problems. The Mos- 
lem Masjumi party—second largest 
political group in Indonesia—at- 
tacked the cabinet as “camouflaged 
with . . . [Communist] fellow-travel- 
ers.” (For more on Indonesia, see 
April 12 issue.) 


New Foreign Aid Plan 


A “new look” has been proposed 
by the President for our Mutual Se- 
curity Program. 


This is the program designed to 
help build up the military and eco- 
nomic defenses of our allies 

The revamped program would 
take a completely new approach to 
foreign aid. Under the present sys- 
tem, foreign aid grants (approved 
by Congress on a short-term basis) 
must come up for Congressional ap- 
proval every year. Military and eco- 
nomic aid are lumped together in 
one foreign aid package. 

Criticism of this system has been 
strong in both Congress and the 
State Department. Some Congres- 
sional leaders have charged that 
the present system is a “give-away” 
of U.S. money. Some Administration 
officials, meanwhile, believe that 
short-term grants, based on year-to- 
year Congressional approval, have 
led to gross “inefficiency.” 

The new aid program would by- 
pass these criticisms by making two 
major changes. First, loans would 
be stressed instead of grants. For 
this purpose, our Government would 
establish a “revolving fund” of 
$2.000.000,000. (A “revolving fund” 


Wide Worikd Wide World 


Wide World 


FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II stole hearts of Parisians 
on four-day visit to French capital; (2) Raden Djvanda, 46, was chosen 
to head new cabinet of ‘‘experts’’ in Indonesia; (3) Hans Spiedel, one of 
Germany’s top generals in World War Il, became first German to head NATO’s 
Allied Ground Forces in Central Europe; (4) George Breen of Buffalo, N.Y., won 
high point honors at four-day National Amateur Athletic Union swim meet. 


is a sum of money which is con- 
stantly renewed, either by additional 
appropriations or by repayment of 
loans.) From this fund, long-term 
loans could be made to underdevel- 
oped countries for economic devel- 
opment only. The governments re- 
ceiving loans would be given a long 
period of time to repay the loans. 
Second, economic aid would be 
sharply separated from military aid. 
Military aid—including armaments— 
would be considered as a part of our 
national defense budget rather than 
as part of the foreign aid program. 
Congressional hearings on the 
plan are scheduled to be held next 
week. Under Secretary of State 
Christian Herter (former governor 
of Massachusetts) has been ap- 
pointed to direct the Administra- 
tion’s moves to win Congressional 
approval of the new program. 


Red Savings: Going...Gone 


The Soviet government's “cold 
war’ has hit the Soviet people. 


Leaders of the Soviet Union have 
announced plans to “freeze” pay- 
ments due to Soviet citizens on gov- 
ernment bonds they had purchased. 

Communist party Secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev said the government 
would postpone payment on these 
state bonds for 20 to 25 years. In 
addition, during this period no inter- 
est would be paid on this money 
“loaned” by the Russian people to 
their government. 

Khrushchev’s action was as if the 
U.S. Government suddenly had re- 
fused to make good on U.S. Savings 
Bonds. (U.S. Savings Bonds now pay 
3 per cent interest. Bills raising this 
rate have just recently passed the 
House and the Senate.) 

Under the Russian “freeze” the 
Soviet government gains, and the 


Russian people lose. By refusing 
to pay back the money it borrowed, 
the Russian government gains 
some 260,000,000,000 rubles (about 
$65,000,000,000 at the official rate of 
exchange—an amount equal to about 
half of the Soviet Union's total na- 
tional income for one year). 

Older persons are the ones hardest 
hit by the Soviet government's re- 
fusal to repay money it has borrowed 
from its citizens. These older persons 
have looked upon their government 
bonds as “life savings” for future 
security. 

Actually, purchase of government 
bonds by Soviet citizens had been 
compulsory—not voluntary. For 30 
years Soviet workers have had from 
two weeks to two months of their 
yearly earnings withheld by the gov- 
ernment. The government “bor- 
rowed” this money and issued state 
bonds promising this money would 
be “repaid.” 

The dark financial cloud for Rus- 
sia’s citizens had a sliver of silver in 
its lining—Khrushchey “promised” 
that these forced “loans” taken out 
of earnings would be discontinued 
after 1958. Some observers won- 
dered, however, whether Khru- 


‘shchev miglt change his mind about 


that, too, come 1958. 


Hungary: Act Two 


The “second act” curtain to a 
stock Communist drama has gone 
up in Budapest, Hungary. 

The first act came to a tragic close 
last November when Hungary’s anti- 
Red uprisings were crushed by So- 
viet tanks. 

The “second act”—the inevitable 
Communist purge—is now unfolding. 
The purge has taken the form of a 
series of trials of alleged traitors. 
Purpose of the trials: to dramatize 














Ww 


for the benefit of Hungarians the 
harsh fate awaiting those who op- 
pose Red rule. . 

In the first “show trial” since the 
uprisings, three “Freedom Fighters” 
(including one woman) have been 
sentenced -to death, with a score of 
others receiving prison terms. 


U.S. Urges Nuclear Ban 


The U.S. has urged the world to 
set 1958 as a deadline for putting 
nuclear material to work solely for 
peaceful purposes. 


The U.S. proposal was made to 
the United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee (composed of repre- 
sentatives of the U.S., Britain, the 
Soviet Union, France and Canada). 
The subcommittee, now meeting in 
London, has thus far made no prog- 
ress on nuclear disarmament. 

Under the U.S proposal, all nu- 
clear material produced after March 
1, 1958, would be used_only for 
peaceful purposes. An effective in- 
spection system would first be cre- 
ated to keep a close check on all 
countries concerned. 

The proposal would leave the U.S., 
Soviet Russia, and Britain with the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs already 
in their stockpiles. These nations 
could also continue to manufacture 
nuclear weapons from _fissionable 
material produced before the 1958 


ban went into effect. But the plan 
would prevent any other countries 
from ever manufacturing nuclear 
weapons. The U.S. believes this 
would be the first step toward total 
world disarmament. 

Until the world agrees to disarm, 
however, U.S. officials warn that we 
will have to keep our guard up. Sec- 

of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker stated that the U.S. will need 
a 1,000,000-man army for at least two 
or three more years. He said it will 
be necessary to extend the U.S. draft 
law, due to expire in July 1959. 


IN BRIEF 


to Get Home Rule: Brit- 
ain’s Crown Colony of Singapore, an 
island located strategically at the tip 
of the Malay Peninsula in Southeast 
Asia, will become self-governing some 
time next year. By an agreement signed 
in London, Britain would continue to 
run Singapore’s defense and foreign 
affairs. Britain would also have a strong 
voice in the island’s internal security 
(because of the threat of Communist 
infiltration from nearby Red China). 
The “home rule” agreement must now 
be ratified by the British Parliament 
and by the Singapore legislature. 


Texan’s $2,000,000 Tithe. Many U.S. 
families have long practiced tithing 
giving one-tenth of their income for 
religious or charitable purposes. Last 
week a church group in Dallas, Texas, 


Wide’ World photo 


G.!. JOE RETIRED—Sgt. 1/c¢ Harry Lucus, 69, beams proudly at “G.|. Joe,’’ one of 
the last 15 pigeon heroes to be retired from Army's Pigeon Corps this month. 
Corps reached peak of 54,000 during World War Ii, flew thousands of miles, 
saving thousands of lives. Joe, now 14 years old, received British Medal in 
1943 for winging 20 miles in 20 minutes to rescue British brigade of 1,000 men 
surrounded at Colvi Vecchia, Italy. Veteran birds will be given to public zoos. 
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became $2,000,000 richer because of 
such a tithe. Toddie Lee Wynne, a 
Texas oilman, made out a check for 
that amount to the Texas Presbyterian 
Foundation after netting approximately 
$20,000,000 in sale of his oil company. 


Spies Plead Guilty. In New York 
City, Jack and Myra Soble pleaded 
guilty to one of six charges accusing 
them of spying for the Soviet Union 
(see news pages, Feb. 8 issue). The 
couple pleaded guilty to conspiring 
with Soviet agents to obtain U.S. de- 
fense secrets for transmission to Russia. 
For this, the Sobles could receive a 
maximum sentence of ten years in 
prison and a, $10,000 fine. Had the 
Sobles been tried and found guilty of 
the major charge against them—actu- 
ally transmitting defense secrets to Rus- 
sia—they could have been sentenced 
to death. If the Sobles now cooperate 
with the U.S. Justice Department and 
tell. what they know of Soviet espionage 
in this country, the Government is ex 
pected to dismiss the other charges 


Case of the Missing Machine. In 
many industrial plants, the machines ol 
automation are replacing men. But the 
State Department in Washington has 
turned the tables on this trend and 
replaced a machine by a man—more 
exactly, by 55 men. This reversal came 
about as a result of a “bill of goods” sold 
to State Department officials by a 
rather optimistic salesman. He prom- 
ised them a new passport-writing ma- 
chine. Time passed. No machine 
arrived. More time passed. Still no ma 
chine. Disgruntled, officials were finally 
forced to hire 55 new employees to do 
the machine’s job. What happened? 
According to the salesman, the ma- 
chine just hasn’t been invented yet. 


Stories in a Sentence 


@ New Mexico’s Lieutenant Governo 
Joseph M. Montoya, Democrat, won a 
special election to fill a vacancy in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

© One of the nation’s most restricted all 
male sanctuaries—the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis—will soon be opened to 
women, in the form of specially 
qualified WAVE officers who will help 
fill the Academy’s instructor shortage 


Quick 


ON THE 


“eZ 
NEWS 


1, Match names in Group A with ap 


propriate nations in Group B. [A 
Hussein, Sukarno, Khrushchev, Nasser 
Herter.] [B: Indonesia, U.S.A., Jordan, 
Egypt, Soviet Union. | 

2. In what two ways do U.S. Savings 
Bonds differ from Soviet bonds? 
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THE HUNGER FOR LAND: Ceylonese families plough small flooded rice farms in the dawn-to-dusk struggle for food. 


CEYLON: Isle of Tropical Splendor 


A small Asian island in a southern sea, 


1752, 


Bw A sunny morning in 
when Ceylon was still a Dutch 
colony, a tall-masted galleon sailed 
into Colombo, the seaport-capital of 
the island. While crowds of Ceylon- 


ese watched from the cobblestone 
streets, a man with a patch over 
one eye stomped down the gang- 
plank. He was the new Dutch gov- 
ernor. 

There was nothing wrong with 
the governor's vision, however. He 
merely wanted to show everybody 
that he “could rule this speck of 
land with one eye shut!” 


MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE 


Portuguese, Dutch, British 
have each in turn ruled this land that 
“hangs like a teardrop” off the south- 
ern coast of India. All ultimately 
found that there is more to Ceylon 
than at first meets the eye 

Small it is—no large) 
Virginia in area. It is a 
country that tapers to point in 
the north. The core of this “pear” 
is a mountain range in the south- 
central region. On one of the peaks 
is the famed “Footprint of Buddha.” 
From here the great religious leader 


and 


than West 
pear-shaped 


rich in history and. rich 


is said to have “stepped into heaven.” 

Rain clouds carried by the season- 
al southwest winds (monsoons) can- 
not hurdle the mountain barriers. 
Because of this, the island is divided 
into two weather zones: the hot 
and rainy southwest, and the hot 
and dry northeast. 

Most of the rubber, tea, and coco- 
nut palm plantations are on the 
southwest slopes of the mountains. 
The country ranks fourth in world 
production of natural rubber, and 
only India exports more tea. 

It is fortunate that these crops 
thrive in Ceylon. Without their sale 
overseas, the island wouldn't be able 
to buy rice, the staple food. The rice 
paddies along the coastal plains sup- 
ply only one third of the country’s 
needs. 

Nature has been perhaps too ex- 
travagant with Ceylon. It encrusted 
its mountains with a king’s ransom 
in rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and 
amethysts—but not enough iron or 
coal. Because of this lack of raw 
materials, Ceylon has not developed 
any heavy industries. Ceramics, ce- 
ment, plywood, and paper are among 
the few manufactured products. 


in legend 


At one time this pear-shaped is- 
land had a “stem”—a 40-mile sand- 
bar that linked it with India. Legend . 
has it that Adam crossed this sand 
“bridge” after being expelled from 
the Garden of Eden. He is said to 
have climbed a lofty peak in Ceylon 
and stood there on one leg for 200 
years—as atonement for his sins! 

“Adam’s_ Bridge,” which was 
washed away in an ocean storm 
500 years ago, has played an import- 
ant part in Ceylonese history. It was 
by this. route that the Sinhalese first 
entered the island 2,500 years ago. 
An Indian people, they today make 
up two thirds of Ceylon’s 8,700,000 
population. 


A BRANCH OF BUDDHISM 


Other Sinhalese came to Ceylon 
by boat from northern India. They 
subdued the primitive inhabitants 
of the island, the Veddahs, few of 
whom survive today. Then, in 245 
B.C., an Indian prince arrived in 
northern Ceylon, carrying with him 
a beautiful branch of a fig tree. 

It was part of the sacred tree 
(the “Bo”) under which Buddha 


had once meditated in India. The 
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prince planted the branch in Anu- 
radhapura (see map) and its roots 
soon reached deep into the ground. 
The tree is still growing there today. 
As the bough blossomed, so did 
Buddhism. Sinhalese Buddhists de- 
veloped an advanced civilization in 
the north. 

A major task of the Sinhalese kings 
was to supply water for the sun- 
parched land. To do. so, they com- 
pelled their subjects to build huge 
reservoirs along the shallow but swift 
rivers. One of these dams was three 
and a half miles long and its waters 
were carried to Anuradhapura by a 
54-mile-long canal! 

\ll the effort spent on the water- 








works eventually went “down the 
drain.” Beginning in the 8th century, 
a Hindu people called the Tamils 
invaded Ceylon from southern India. 
They conquered the northern king- 


dom and wrecked the great reser- 


voirs and canal works, The Tamils, 
who today comprise the remaining 
third of Ceylon’s population, stil] 
live in the water-short lands of the 

Fleeing from the invaders, the 
Sinhalese set up their new capital at 
Kandy, in the midst of the moun- 
tainous jungle. Neither the Portu- 
guese, who arrived in the island first 
in 1505, nor the Dutch, who seized 
it from their rivals in_1758, ever con- 
quered this inland fortress: 

The British, taking over from the 
Dutch in 1798" also found that the 
Kandy King had a sour disposition. 
In 1814, the mountain monarch sent 
back ten British subjects with their 
noses, right ears, and right arms 


chopped off. 


World Week map 


SIGHTS IN CEYLON: This small island has a host of historic landmarks. 
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With flags flying and cannon 
aplenty, the British took off through 
jungle trails after the Kanay. King. 
After several “hide-and-seek” cam- 
paigns in the mountains, they de- 
feated the enemy army. With the 
Union Jack securely planted in 
Kandy, the British set about to see 
what use they could make of Ceylon. 

The British at first believed that 
by controling Ceylon they could 
corner the world cinnamon market. 
They soon learned, however, that 
several other Asian countries could 
produce this spice. Undaunted, they 
tried coffee growing. This crop 
yielded great profits until a disease 
destroyed almost all the coffee plan- 
tations in 1868. 

The British finally turned to tea. 
They found that the plant thrived in 
the rainy southwest, and the profits 
were soon pouring in. Rubber sales 
later made British investments really 
begin to pay off. 

Britain also raised the living stand- 
ards of Ceylon’s people. The British 
restored many of the northern reser- 
voirs, built almost 10,000 miles of 
road, and laid out several hundred 
miles of railroad track along jungle 
trails. Most important, by 1939 al- 
most one million Ceylonese were 
attending school. 


GRADUAL INDEPENDENCE 

Independence came to Ceylon on 
the installment plan. From the very 
outset of British rule, Ceylonese civil 
servants played some part in the 
government. Soon, part of the popu- 
lation was given the right to vote. 
The franchise was gradually ex- 
tended until by 1935 some 41.5 per 
cent of the population had the right 
to vote for representatives to a legis- 
lative assembly. 

Full independence came in 1948. 
The departing British officials were 
cheered more than they were jeered. 
The governor was serenaded with a 
rousing “For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 
In keeping with the spirit of the 
time, Ceylon decided to remain 
within the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions to preserve friendly ties with 
Britain. 

Independence was no cure-all for 
Ceylon’s problems, however. Old 
rivalries that many had thought were 
long since buried popped up anew 
to cause internal disunity. On page 
14 we shall see why this “Isle of 
Tropical Splendor” still lives on the 
far side of paradise. 
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Y CEYLON 


Though it hangs like a teardrop from India 
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TEMPLE OF THE TOOTH: In this eight- 
sided shrine in Kandy (medievdl capital 
of the Sinhalese kings) is housed one 
of the most sacred relics of Buddhism 
—a tooth of the founder of the religion, 
Gautama Buddha. Every summer thou- 
sands of Ceylonese throng to Kandy 
for the grand ‘Festival of the Tooth.” 


Ceylon is a smiling, happy island 


p Gendreau photo 


BEAUTY IN BRIC-A-BRAC: Two Cey- 
lonese craftsmen set up shop in a vil- 
lage and skillfully apply coats of 
lacquer to hand-carved wooden dishes, 
vases, and trays. Sometimes as many as 
35 coats of lacquer are applied to an 
object. There are pieces of lacquerware 
that have been preserved for several 
centuries, retaining all their beauty. 





COLOMBO, SEAPORT-CAPITAL: This modern 
Ceylonese city, with a population of 500,000, 
has been a stop-off place for seafaring men 
for 2500 years. Its harbor is a half-way point 
between Europe and the Far East and serves 
as a refueling station for ships of many nations. 


Wide Werld photo 


MUSIC FOR THE GODS: These Cey- 
lonese drummers are the accompanist 
* to the famous “Devil Dancers’ of Kan- 
dy. They perform to ancient Sinhalese 
rhythms. Drumming in Ceylon is called 
“an offering of sound,” for it is con- 
sidered a musical offering to the gods. 


freau phote 


WASHING BEHIND THE EARS: An elephant splashes 
contentedly in a river while its mahout, or driver, gives it 
a good washing behind the ears. According to the latest 
“‘pachyderm census,’ there are 3000 elephants in Ceylon. 
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SCHOOL DAYS: Young Ceylonese learn about their country’s road to freedom. 
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Independent Ceylon tips 
to the Left under a new, 


neutralist government 


Ceylonese See-Saw 


bose Ceylon received its inde- 
pendence, many people pre- 
dicted smooth sailing for the island 
democracy. Recently, however, the 
Ceylonese ship of state has run 
into some dangerous political squalls. 

Until last April “Prime Minister 
Sir John Kotelawala had kept Cey- 
lon’s Reds running for cover. A firm 
anti-Communist, Sir John maintained 
friendly ties with the West—although 
he did keep his country out of all 
military alliances. 

It was under Prime Minister Kotel- 
awala that Ceylon reaped most of its 
benefits from the Colombo Plan 
This was_a plan for the economic 
development of free Asia, drawn up 
at a conference in Ceylon’s capital 
in 1950. Under it, Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the U. S., 
and Japan have contributed financial 
aid to the participating Asian na- 
tions. 


A HOST OF TROUBLES 

Despite Sir John’s progressive poli- 
cies he found himself facing a rising 
tide of discontent. There were 
eral things that “rocked the boat.” 
One was the rivalry the 
Sinhalese and the Tamils. During 
the past century, the Tamils have 
continued to emigrate from India 
to Ceylon. Many of them took jobs 
on the tea and rubber plantations. 

Due to overpopulation, there are 


SeEV- 


between 


not enough jobs to go round in Cey- 
lon. The Sinhalese have told the 
Tamils to “go back where you came 
from”—but India won't have them. 
Last year, the Tamils were told to 
start learning Sinhalese, which by 
1960 will be the only official lan- 
guage on the island. 

There were two other causes of 
discontent that spelled trouble for 
Sir John. One was friction between 
Ceylon’s Buddhists and a Christian 
minority. Although Buddhism is 
noted for its tolerance of all faiths, 
some Ceylonese monks resented the 
activities of Christian missionaries. 
4 few monks resorted to violence 
and set fire to Christian churches 
and hospitals. The other cause of 
trouble was the high prices the Cey- 
lonese had to pay for rice. 

One politician, $.W.R.D. Banda- 
ranaike (see Newsmaker, page 5), 
made political hay from the grass- 
roots discontent. He barnstormed 
across the countryside with a bagful 
of promises: jobs for the Sinhalese 
unemployed; low rice prices for the 
householders; and greater power to 
the Buddhist monks. 

To protect his “Left flank,” Ban- 
daranaike made a truce with the 
Ceylonese Communists during the 
slam-bang election campaign last 
April. Both parties agreed to fire all 
their political ammunition in the 
direction of Sir John. 


Bandaranaike’s tactics worked and 
he was voted Ceylon’s new prime 
minister, Since then, say his oppo- 
nents, he has hedged on his campaign 
promises. Rice prices, for instance, 
have yet to come down. 

Bandaranaike is a hard man to pin 
down. During the past year, he has 
often cold-shouldered friendly Brit- 
ain while warming up to aggressive 
Red China, As for Ceylon’s local 
Communists, Bandaranaike once told 
his police chief: “Don’t bother to 
watch them. They are my friends.” 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


This month Bandaranaike took a 
new tone: “I can assure the people 
of Ceylon that this country is not 
treading the Communist path.” A 
reason for the change may be the 
victory Sir John’s party scored in 
local Colombo elections in January. 
The vote, say observers, could be a 
sign that the Ceylonese are losing 
enthusiasm for Banaranaike’s ever- 
changing policies. 

As far as Sir John is concerned, 
Bandaranaike is still not forthright 
enough with the Reds. “Like a 
python,” he said, “international com- 
munism will wrap itself around Ban- 
daranaike’s government and swallow 
it up.” Few people, however, believe 
that Ceylon will forget its lessons 
in democracy so easily as to let that 
happen. 








Morals 


and Manners... 


for Teen-agers 


Students in Minnesota formulate a code of 
behavior for teen-agers and parents 


OW should Johnny and Carol 

behave? Just when should they 
be home after a date? How much 
allowance should they receive? 

These are just a few of the ques- 
tions that constantly arise in count- 
less American homes. All day long, 
Dad and Mom are pestered by re- 
quests, pleas, and indignant pro- 
tests. Johnny wants the car; Carol 
wants a bigger allowance; does 
Johnny have to mow the lawn? 
Friction begins and grows until the 
family circle becomes a center of 
heated controversy. 

How can these parent-teen prob- 
lems be solved and peace restored 
in the American home? 

One possible solution is offered 
by the Minnesota Teen-age Code. 
It is the product of months of work 
and research by teen-agers and 
adults. The Code sets down rules of 
behavior for teen-agers and their 
parents. The rules are flexible and 
can be adjusted to meet the require- 
ments of each individual family. 
In fact, the Code’s basic purpose is 
to have parents and young people 
discuss instead of argue the prob- 
lems that create disagreements. 

The idea for setting up a code 
was first suggested in May, 1956, at 
a Governor’s Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth in Minnesota. Some 
300 teen-age leaders from Minnesota 
communities gathered with adult 
leaders to talk out teen-age prob- 
lems. Both the young people and 
the adults agreed that something 
had to be dorie to improve teen- 
parent relations. 


CODE HITS THE ROAD: Teens map distribution of 


Working together, the adults and 
teen-agers drafted a tentative code, 
which was then subjected to severe 
criticism and close evaluation. The 
Code was revised here and there 
and finally accepted by all the Con- 
ference delegates. 

The next step was “tooting the 
Code’s horn.” Copies of the Gode 
were dispatched to adult and youth 
organizations throughout Minnesota. 

Many of the organizations were 
amazed how all-inclusive the Code 
was. For example, it included sec- 
tions on parent-youth planning, 
general dating, home entertaining, 
curfew hours, and driving habits, 
Two of the principal provisions 
were: 

(1) Parents should know at all 
times where their sons and daugh- 
ters are while away from home, 
what they are doing, and with 
whom they are spending their time. 

(2) Parents should also know in 
advance at what time their young 
people will return home. 

The heart of the entire Code is 
family discussion. Parents and youth 
should arrive at agreements through 
an interchange of opinions. 

Two communities in Minnesota 
have already accepted the Code; 36 
others are studying it and are ex- 
pected to approve it soon. And still 
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Code. 


another 29 communities plan to de 
vise their own codes. 

Generally, reaction to the Minne 
sota Code has been highly favo 
able.. However, some teen-agers do 
take exception to one of the Code’s 
chief provisions. “Why,” these teens 
ask, “should my parents know where 
I am and what I'm doing?” 

“Look at it this way,” advocates 
of the Code reply. “It’s for your own 
protection. Suppose something hap- 
pens to you or something important 
happens at home. If your parents 
don’t know where to reach you, you 
could be left ‘out in the cold.’” 

Most teen-agers have found that 
the Code is helpful in at least one 

wtant respect. For example, 
any’s father wants him to be 
aome at 10 p.m. on Saturday night. 


‘Johnny's friend, Jimmy, however. 


can come home as late as 12 mid- 
night. “Why can’t I do what Jimmy 
does? He’s the same age as I am,” 
Johnny protests. Who's right? The 
Code helps give parents and teen- 
agers a basis for “negotiations.” 
Even though some teen-agers or 
adults may not have gone along 
with one or another section of the 
Code, they have all nonetheless ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for the Code’s 
underlying purpose. “Yes,” nearly 
everyone agrees, “it's a great idea 
for parents and young people to sit 
down and talk their problems out.” 
Invariably, it makes for a closer-knit 
and happier family. 
How do you feel about a similar 
teen-age code in your community? 
—YANNA Branp1 
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BEAUTY TALK: Instructor Dorothy Thomp- 
son gives student tips on hair styling. 


“GAJHAT ARE the trends in 

hairdo’s?” we recently asked the 
smartly groomed Dorothy Thompson. 
Dorothy was in New York City attend- 
ing a national meeting of beauticians. 
She hails from Monroe, N.( 

“Girls are going back to shorter haix 
lengths,” Dorothy said. “The bouffant 
style is going out. The trend is toward 
the 1930 look with the 1957 flair.” 

“What is the coming thing in make- 
up?” we inquired. 

“If I were a high school girl, I'd 
have a basic wardrobe—say in beige or 
tans,” Dorothy said. “Then I could 
wear almost any color in my 
sories. With such a wardrobe, I could 
use the same lipstick for both daytime 
and evening wear. 

“The important thing for a girl to 
remember,” Dorothy continued, “is 
that her make-up should fit her face. 
For example, a girl with a round face 
wouldn’t wear rouge at a downward 
angle. The best thing for a girl to do 
is to consult her local beautician.” 

“Are the home kits 
and tinting cutting dow: 
ber of beauticians needed?” 

“Not at all,” Dorothy 1 
do much corrective work 
do not have the know-h 
of their own beauty needs 
do a professional job 
make-up without prof 

Good make-up is becomin 
ingly important, Dorothy 
hair care is “as popular 
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Dorothy is an instructor at the South 
Eastern College of Beauty Culture, 
Inc., in Charlotte, North Carolina. In 
addition, she manages two of La Mar- 
ick’s beauty salons—one in Charlotte 
and one in Monroe. As an instructor, 
Dorothy teaches hair styling, shampoo- 
ing, tinting, manicuring, etc. The six- 
months’ course also includes lessons 
in poise, telephone ethics, modeling, 
and how to stand and wall rrectly. 


A Busy Life 

In her spare time, Dorothy visits 
the Charlotte beauty salon, which she 
manages. She spends Wednesdays in 
the Monroe shop. It has four full- 
time beauticians and a girl who sham- 
poos and sets hair and does manicures. 
Dorothy does the ordering of supplies 
for both shops. 

“Would you describe a beautician’s 
typical day?” we asked Dorothy. 

If the shop opens at 9:00 a.m., the 
beautician arrives about 8:30, Dorothy 
explained. The beautician inspects her 
booth, studies her appointments for 
the day, and makes sure she has the 
proper materials on hand. She sched- 
ules a shampoo and set for every 30 
minutes. 

There is a brisk demand for 
beauty operators, especially in the 
larger cities, we learned. The beauty- 
shop business is booming. The more 
than 100,000 beauty salons gross better 
than $1,000,000,000 a year 

Beauty operators receive a base sal- 
ary plus commissions and tips. Many 
experienced operators earn $150 a week 
x more. Promotion is to assistant store 
manager and to manager. Some _ be- 

yme beauty-product demonstrators and 
saleswomen; some become instructors. 
Still others become highly paid TV and 
movie make-up.artists, Make-up artists 


male 


get on-the-job training at television 
studios. 

It-is well to have a good high school 
education before going to a school of 
beauty. Such schools require from six 
to fifteen months of training and tuition 
ranges from $150 to $500 -or more. 
The length of training depends on state 
laws. In most states, girls must be at 
least 17 years old and in first-rate 
physical condition. 

Dorothy Thompson became a mani- 
curist when she finished Monroe (N.C.) 
High School. Already, she’d had ex- 
perience in keeping books, an important 
asset for a girl who hopes to own her 
own beauty pailor. As a manicurist, 
Dorothy’s job was to keep girls’ hands 
in good condition so that they could 
handle hose at the Hudson Hose Com- 
pany without damage. After saving 
her money, Dorothy took the beauty 
culture course in the same school 
where she now is an instructor. 

When she finished the course, Dor- 
othy took the state examination in 
order to qualify for a license to prac- 
tice. She had to demonstrate various 
types of beauty work and answer 200 
questions on theory. As a registered 
beautician, Dorothy worked in various 
salons before her school asked her to 
return as an instructor. She frequently 
takes courses in advanced hair styling. 
and attends national conventions to 
learn the latest trends. 

“Salesmanship is important in beauty 
work,” Dorothy said. “You sell women 
on how to improve their appearance. 
I enjoy my work very much.” 

For additional free information about 
a career in beauty culture, write to 
Nicholas F. Cimaglia, National Asso- 
ciation of Cosmetology Schools, 3839 
White Plains Road, New York 67, N. Y. 

—Witu1AM Fave., Vocational Editor 
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A CAREER AT A GLANCE-—BSeautician 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


Ce 


OPPORTUNITIES 


PERSONAL 
FOR THE FUTURE 


REQUIREMENTS 


EXPERIENCE AND 


EDUCATION DUTIES 





Bright future for the ca- 
pable; good pay; oppor- 
tunity to own your own 
business or for advance- 


ment to top positions. 


Pleasant, inside werk; 
much standing; sometimes 
long, irregular hours. Much 
work variety with new 
customers, styles, trends. 


Taking care of the beauty 
needs of all types of cus- 


tomers. 


Good health, appearance 
and grooming; be ener- 
getic, pleasant, good lis- 


Good, basic education; 
health certificate; 6-15 
months’ training. Write 
Cosmetology Board in your 
state for requirements. 


tener 





|, PICTURE READING 


This picture shows a farm scene in Ceylon. Fill in 
the information: 


1. The crop being grown here is the most widely used 


food crop of Asia. Name it. _ 
2. Are flooded farm fields: 





(a) important for the 


planting of this crop; or (b) ruinous to it? __.__ 


3. What geographic expression describes the climate 
of this part of Ceylon: (a) temperate; or (b) tropical? 


4. Give one clue in the picture which helped give 


you your answer for the above questions. —— = ___ 





5. Mention one way in which a scene on an average 
\merican farm would differ greatly from what you see 


in the 





above picture. 


ll. LAND AND PEOPLE 
Fill in the information: 
|. Name the capital of Ceylon. 
2. What crop, grown in Ceylon, finds its way into 





American restaurants as a popular beverage? —._ 
3. Ceylon is about the size of what American state? 





4. Most Ceylonese earn a living at what occupation’ 





- 5. “Adam’s Bridge” at one time linked Ceylon sith 





6. Name two basic natural resources Ceylon lacks in 


quantity to build its industries. my BRN 


7. The Sinhalese are: (a) the dominant people of 
Ceylon; (b) the mountains of interior Ceylon. Which 


one? 
8. Of what organization are both Britain and Ceylon 





members? SBia 
9. Of what religious faith are most of the Ceylonese? 








10. Which term describes Ceylon’s government: (a) 


democratic; (b) communist? 





iil. TIME-LINE 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place. 


___._ The Colombo Plan aids Ceylon 
__ The Dutch take over’ Ceylon 
_.. Buddhism is introduced to Ceylon 


_. Ceylon wins its independence 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Tell how, or why, each of the following is a prob 
lem in Ceylon today: 





(a) RELIGION: ~~~ 


(b) PRICES: 





(c) EMPLOYMENT: __ 





(d) LANGUAGE: -« 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in 
Question I, 6 for each item in Question II, and 5 for each 
item in Question III. Total, 100. 
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1957 All-American H.S. Basketball Squad 


NAME and SCHOOL 


Terry Bethel (Collinsville) Il. 
Norris Brown (Richland) Wash 


Al Butler (East) Rochester, N. Y 
Jerry Cobb (Sunset) Dallas, Tex. 


Ray Cronk (Bemiclji) Minn. 
Dick Culler (High Point) N. C. 


Edmund Gary (Forest Hill) Miss 
Jerry Graves (Lexington) Tenn. 
Bob Heffner (Allentown) Pa. 


* Mid-year (February) Graduates 








ATHER round, all you hoop cats 

and lick your chops. Here’s the cat’s 
meow—the tastiest dish of high school 
players you've ever seen~Scholastic 
Magazines’ second annual All-American 
H. S. Basketball Squad. Made up of 30 
crack stars from 21 states, the squad 
averages 6 ft. 3% in. and includes 26 
seniors, 2 juniors, and 2 mid-year grad 
uates. 

New York, with four sele« 
from Brovklyn—cops state honors; fol 
lowed by California with three choices; 
and Texas, Kansas, Per 
New Jersey with two apiece. 

Jerry Lucas, still growing at 16, is 
probably the greatest schoolboy player 
in the land. This 6-ft. 9-in. bundle of 
talent from Middletown, Ohio, 
aged 36 points a game with a single 
game high of 59. In the state cham 
pionship tourney, he hit for 46 points 
in the semi-finals—including a 40-foot 
jumper that tied the score in the last 
minute—and 28 points in the finals 

New York City furnished three tre- 
mendous All-Americans in Jefferson’s 
Tony Jackson, St. Francis Prep’s» Tom 
Stith, and Erasmus’s Julie Cohen 

Tony Jackson, a fabulous 6-ft. 4-in 
jump shooter with a 40-foot range, 
averaged 35 points a game and set (a) 
a single game high of 54 in the public 
school tourney, (b) a total high of 139 
for four games, and finally (c) a pub- 


tions—three 


insvivania, and 


ave! 
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Jim Altenhofen (Central Catholic) Portland, Ore. 


Ed Burton (Muskegon Heights) Mich. 


Julie Cohen (Erasmus) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Larry Comley (Wyandotte) Kansas City, Kan. 


Howard Dardeen (Gerstmeyer) Terre Haute, Ind. 


John Egan (Weaver) Hartford, Conn. 
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HEIGHT NAME and SCHOOL 
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6.412 
5.11 
6.4 
5.11 
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lic school career high of 1,433 points. 

Tom Stith, 6-ft. 5-in. jumping jack, 
averaged 32 points and set a city career 
record of 2,119 points. For the second 
vear in a row, he was voted the No. | 
player in New York’s Catholic School 
League and most valuable player in 
Washington, D. C.’s Knights of Co- 
lumbus tournament. 

Julie Cohen, a “little” man at 5 ft. 
11 in., had no peer as a back-court man. 
Blessed with superb hands and reflexes, 
he was the complete player—leading his 
team in assists, rebounds, and scoring 
(23-point average). 

Jerry Graves racked up 1,117 points 
for Lexington, Tenn., then tallied 36 in 
the state tourney in a losing cause. 

Larry Comley of Wyandotte High 
and Dave Woolery of Rosedale High 
staged a scoring battle in the Kansas 
state finals, with Woolery sinking 32 
points and Comley 35 for a new single 
game record. Woolery, a 5-ft. 11-in. 
flash, was voted the valuable 
player in the tourney. 

John Egan, another 5-ft. 11-in. whiz 
(from Hartford, Conn.), was probably 
the top schoelboy playmaker. A Cousy- 
type passer and a great clutch per- 
former, he sank two “must” fouls with 
seconds to go in the New England 
finals, then lead his team to victory. 

Lee Sager of East Orange, N. J., was 
the greatest foul shooter in the land 


most 


Dave Jackson (Central) Pueblo, Colo. 

Tony Jackson (Jefferson) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bill Kilmer (Citrus) Azusa, Calif. 

Jerry Lucas (Middleton) Ohio 

Billy Ray Lickert (Lafayette) Lexington, Ky. 

Billy McGill (Jefferson) Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bob McLeod (Merkel) Tex. 

Tom Meschery (Lowell) San Francisco, Calif.* 
Bob Mikvy (Palmerton) Pa. 

George Ramming (Union Hill) Union City, N. J.* 
Wayne Richards (Richmond Acad.) Augusta, Ga. 
Lee Sager (East Orange) N. J. 

Tom Stith (St. Francis) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Loren Wolf (Shawano) Wis. 

Dave Woolery (Rosedale) Kansas City, Kan. 


HEIGHT 
6.8 
6.4 
6.0 
6.9 
6.3 
6.11 
6.4 
6.4'2 
6.4'2 
6.5 
6.7 
6.5 








with a .900 plus average. He averaged 
over 25 points a game and hit for 38 in 
the county finals against’ Bloomfield, 
eventual state champs. 

Tom Meschery, a great set shooter 
and driver at 6 ft. 4% in., graduated from 
Lowell High (San Francisco) at mid- 
year, but showed enough to rate All- 
American honors. Fresh out of high 
school, he scored 18 points for the San 
Francisco Olympic Club in the finals of 
the national amateur tourney. 

George Ramming of Union City, N. J., 
was the squad’s other mid-year gradu- 
ate. A tremendously built 6-ft. 5-in. 
superman, Ramming tallied 1,737 points 
during his career. 

Terry Bethel of Collinsville, Ill, and 
Bob Heffner of Allentown, Pa., averaged 
27 points a game; Al Butler of East 
H. S., Rochester, N., Y., hit for 33 a 
game; and Bob McLeod of Merkel, Tex., 
averaged 34 a game. 

Billy McGill of Jefferson High, Los 
Angeles, is the big man of the squad 
at 6 ft. 11 in. Though seeing only lim- 
ited action because of runaway scores, 
he still managed to average 24 points a 
game. 

Bjarne Jensen, 6-ft. 9-in. star from 
Portland, Ore., made the squad last 
year and would have repeated this year 
if a knee operation hadn't sidelined him 
for more than half the season. 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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| wanted” 


“He helped me pick my course 
before enlistment’ 


~My Army Recruiter sure helped me to get-the most out of service. He 
showed me how I could choose my job training course before | enlisted. 
Now I’m in a great course —surveying— learning to be an expert in my 
field. The instructors really know what they're doing, and we work with 
the best equipment there is. This should be a swell deal for you, too, 
because the Army has enough technical courses so that everybody can 
find one he really wants. And the best thing is that you're guaranteed 
the course before you enlist. I think you ought to look into this program. 
M/Sgt. James D. Kenneinte My Army Recruiter spent a lot of time helping me get just what 
wanted, and I’m sure yours will, too 


a ola | sie ae a fe Foe 
YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL GIVE 


YOU THIS SAME OPPORTUNITY 


lhe Army Recruiter in your town will show you that you will be in that class. And not until after 

how to get the same deal John got. You have high school graduation do you actually enlist. 

over 100 courses to choose from—electronics, If you’re a senior, you can get in on this deal 
gineering, medicine, finance, radio and TV— right now! You'll become an expert in your field. 
ractically everything. And the course you pick Just see your Army Recruiter and reserve the 
the course you get/ You get a written guarantee course of your choice—at no obligation! 








Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 
Sf _ a 
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ht a spark. 


Then he got a new Royal Portable. 
And wow, what an improvement! 


Dad lectured. Mon 


Sut nothing seemed ti 


Last year at this time he was 


just barely getting by in school. 


Lucky boy! 


lets you change rib 


He’ll graduate with honors this year 
thanks to a new Royal Portable! 


The reason is simple! A Royal helps in seconds 


to improve spelling, teaches neatness 
and accuracy. Helps 
faster . . . clearer, too 

And it adds that important toucl 
of fun to homewor! urages 
studying. Surveys 


you to think 


hat students 
who use a typewrit home 
to 38% higher 

And a Royal 
just loaded with 
other portable | 

Like the amazi1 
Pak, the quick-~ 


.. and never smud our fingers! 


Margin... the 
i the famous 
s the stand- 


There’s the Magic 
extra-light touch... 
Royal ruggedness. T! 
ard typewriter in port size... in 
6 exciting colors. 
ally needs a 
new Royal Portabl Vhat a great 
gift for any 


Know someone w 


graduation or promoti 
1 head start 
local Royal 


boy or girl! Gives t 
on their career. See \ 
Portable Dealer t: W 
a hint to Mom and ! ! 


Or drop 


No down payment— 
up to 24 months to pay 


only-quick-change ribbon 


the 


portables featuring Twin-Pa!l iy “E> 


s of Royal McBee Cor; t worl 


‘s largest manufacturers of typewriters. 








Here is a Yearbook of Gifts—Graduation Gifts—to 
symbolize achievement and to cherish for a lifetime. 
They have been chosen to help you in your own care- 
ful selection of “most wanted” gifts—gifts that go 
hand-in-hand with your future plans and which rep- 
resent your hopes, dreams and ambitions. We hope, 
with you, that they will come true. 

















“Matt Popular...” 


RECORDS 


he Blues or Boogie-woogie 

Choice enough to suit any guy’s 

(or gal’s) taste .. . New albums to add to a growing 
collection ... Pass the musical-word along to family 


and friends... » 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: RCA Victor Records 


CAMERAS 


To capture all those important mo- 
ments A picture-record of 
friends, family and that “someone 
special” . A possession to cherish 
—and use—for years and years Cameras to fit 
everyone’s gifting budget For super shutter-bugs, 
dark room equipme! 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Ansco, Eastman Kodak, 
General Electric Flashbulbs, Graflex, Sawyers, Sylvania 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Rifles, golf clubs, a tennis racquet 
or equipment “‘accessories” ... For 
fun and health, to really be “in” on 
© things, develop your athletie skill 
Set your sights on a quality 
sports gift... 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Athletic Products Co., 
Goodyear Bike Tires, Keds, Louisville Slugger, Nestor 
Johnson, New Departure Coaster Brakes, Raleigh Bikes, 
Rawlings, Remington, Roadmaster, U.S. Royal Bike Tires, 
Seamless Rubber C Spalding, Wilson 
6 . i MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Passkey to many pleasurable hours 
—your own and other people’s, too 
., For that “sense of accomplish- 
ment,” nothing matches music mas- 
tery... Make a note of your favor- 
ite instrument—bass drum, bassoon, violin, truffpet, 
sax, or to strum away the hours, perhaps an ever 
popular gee-tar . . 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: C. G. Conn Ltd., Excelsior 
Accordions, Hohner Harmonicas, Le Blanc, Selmer 


WATCHES 


Traditional, treasured and time-ly for graduation gift- 
ing... A watch style for every taste, every pocketbook, 


every need ... Wish upon a watch for your June-time 


present... 


PENS 


For a “good impression” on the job 

or away at college .. . Practicability 

plus pride of possession... Away 
with sawed-off pencil stubs, borrowed writing tools. . . 
“Sign up’’ for a pen... 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Esterbrook, Sheaffer, Wear- 


ever 


RAZORS 


Clean-cut gifting decision ... Good 

grooming essential . . . Safety or 
electric model, a razor of your own to maintain that 
Young-Man-of-the-World look . . . (Gals: Don’t forget 
those dreamy-pastel ladies’ models, too!) ... 


WEARING APPAREL 


Clothes (help) make the man... 
Cast off high school “styles” —start 
building a wardrobe that’s an asset 
to your college or business career 
. Gifts of shirts and more shirts, jackets and ties, 
are always welcome for the Best-dressed Man... 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: Arrow Shirts 


GROOMING AIDS 


Male or Female—put your best self 
forward ... Appearance counts 
mightily whatever your plans... 
Fragrance and a “wardrobe” of 
lipsticks for femmes fatales .. . 
A selection of good grooming aids 

for the Stronger Sex... 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Bobbi, Clearasil, Cuticura, 

Mum, Pin-Quick, Pond’s, Shulton, Vitalis, Wildroot 


LUGGAGE 


All-time favorite . . . Many styles, 
many colors, a myriad of designs to choose from... 
Cosmetics cases to “overnighters” to wardrobe trunks 

Luggage—a gift that “goes with you” on the 
road ahead... 
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TYPEWRITERS 


An important asset for your world 

of tomorrow—college or career... 

Typing, basic skill for any type of 

plans . . . Fun, convenience, a 
valued investment . .. Seleet a new model in your 
favorite color... 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Remington Rand, Smith- 
Corona, Royal 


RECORD PLAYERS 


For parties, get-togethers, or just 
to provide background musie for 
your favorite daydreams... Music 
of your choice, whenever, wherever 
you wish... Year-round enjoyment for many years 
to come... A gift with entertainment value unlimited... 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: RCA Victor 


RADIOS 


“She (or you!) shall have music 
wherever she goes” . . . Comedy, 
drama, and news reports, too... 





= 


Choose a portable radio to take along on picnics and 


beach parties, or one of the newest models with 
world-wide reception . . . 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: RCA Victor 


(i TELEVISION SETS 


rune in on your own entertainment... A direct channel 
to current happenings and world affairs . . . Something 
th waiting for... Educational and entertaining... 
N terned” on dreams of that home- 
of-your-own . . . Gleaming silver, 

the gracious hostess... A gift to treasure now and 


r... Start building a priceless silver collection 
ne or more place settings in your favorite pat- 


SILVERWARE 


It’s a woman’s world... “Pat- 


AUTOMOBILES 


Your own car... Answer to a long- 

time dream ... Going places on 

Ee "= wheels... A smooth start on the 

road ahead . . . Give thought to gift-requesting a con- 

tribution to your “Car Fund,” to help make that dream 
come true... 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Chrysler, Ford, General 


Motors 
" * 
GRADUATION PARTY 


Sing Auld Lang Syne for high 

school days . . . The old, familiar 

faces . . . Midnight supper after 

the Prom, dinner-dance, gala get- 
together, or the warm friendly spirit of an “Open 
House” for classmates and neighbors... A “must” for 
any kiffd of graduation merriment: a goodly supply of 
soft drinks and snacks... 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: 
United Fruit Co. 


Coca-Cola, Dennison, 


PHONE-OF-YOUR-OWN 


A private wire to your Best Gal 
; (or Beau) . . . Convenience for you 
and your family as well .. . Say good-by to telephone 
“timing” ... Order an exciting new color phone to 
match your room... 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: Bell Telephone System 


VACATION TRIP 


New faces, new places, adventure 
unlimited ... A visit to our nation’s 
capital, far-off foreign lands, or a 
cross country tour ... Make your “magic carpet” 
a bus, automobile, plane, or ship. . . 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: B. ¢& O. Railroad 


‘Mast Likely To Succeed... 
> MAJOR INVESTMENTS 


Life insurance, stocks and bonds 
or U. S. Savings Bonds... A giant 
step to the future... Headstart on 
lifetime security . . . Be a share- 
holder in America and her great 
industries . . . The greatest gifts of all for you and 
your country... 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
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Gay Head 


Q. Bermuda shorts are very popular 
in my town now. All my friends are 
wearing them but my father won't 
let me because he thinks theyre in- 
decent. What is your opinion? 


A. Ask almost any college girl and 
she'll exclaim, “Bermuda shorts? | 
couldn’t live without mine!” They cer- 
tainly are the mainstay of many a col- 
lege girl’s informal wardrobe, and for 
good reasons. They're comfortable for 
almost any outdoor sport, from climb- 
ing mountains to climbing trees. Yet 
they permit a girl to look neat while 
she’s being athletic, and they're more 
flattering to the heavy figure than 
slacks. 

Shorts, no matter what length, are 
strictly informal attire—good for active 
sports or for an evening with the girls, 
listening to records at your house or 


Judy’s. But remember that every time 
you go out of the house you, like any 
actress, are making a “public appear- 
” and have to consider what kind 
your 


ance, 
of impression you will make on 
public. You may think that Bermudas 
are fine for the movies, but does every- 
one who'll see you think so? Any way 
of dressing is in questionable taste if 
it differs sharply from the way every- 
one else is dressed. If your shorts make 
you and your friends the only. people 
in sports clothes, put your skirts back 
on. 

Another lagge mark on your father’s 
side of the score board is that young 
ladies in pants tend to forget that 
they’re ladies. Men and boys frequent- 
ly frown on Bermudas because, for 
some reason, girls in shorts assume 
the most unattractive poses—whether 
sitting, standing, or sprawling—and in 


ATTENTION SENIORS ONLY! 


We are conducting a survey to find out what high school seniors want — and 


get— as graduation gifts. 
The survey is divided into two parts. 


This is the first part. We would 


like to 


have the answers to the second part after you have received your graduation gifts. 
(That is why we need your home address.) 

To thank you for your help, we would like to send you, free, a selection from the 
Teen Age Book Club. When you receive the second part of the survey there will 
be a list of books from which you may make your choice. 


If you would like to take part, please fill out the coupon below (don't forget your 


home address), cut it out, and mail— no later than May 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, Dept 


3— to: 


3 


S, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


AMONG THE GIFTS WHICH YOU THINK YOU MIGHT RECEIVE UPON YOUR 
GRADUATION THIS YEAR, WHICH THREE DO YOU MOST DESIRE? 


Brand or Make Preferred 








2. 





3. 


FROM WHOM DO YOU EXPECT TO RECEIVE GIFTS? (please check 


Mother _ Father 


Aunt _ _ Grandmother 


Girl Friends __ 


Your name____ ? - 


Sister ___ 
Grandfather 


Family Friends __ 


Brother... ss—s«CUrncle __ 


Boy Friends 


_.. Others 


__—_Age 


(please print. plainly) 





Home address 








general, shun any characteristic which 
hints of femininity. If you can show 
Dad that you can be as poised in 
pants as you are in a skirt, maybe he'll 
okay them, if you're sure that they're 
appropriate. 


Q. I like a girl very much and my 
friends say she likes me. I don't call 
her up or visit her because I'm scared 
to. She'll never like me if I keep ignor- 
ing her. How can I overcome my fear? 


A. You aren't the only guy who 
turns chalk-white at the thought of 
talking to a girl. Everyone gets scared 
before they do a certain thing for the 
first time, from diving off the high 
board to opening night of the spring 
play. All you need is practice, and the 
sooner you start, the sooner you'll be 
an old hand. . 

Nobody does anything for the first 
time without a little preparation, You 
can’t star in the school play without 
first learning the lines. No, you don’t 
have to memorize what you're going 
to say to Jean, but you do have to give 
the conversation a little thought. Make 
yourself a mental list of things which 
interest yon and which would interest 
her. (Girls are interested in many of 
the same things boys are, you know, 
and if they aren’t as well-informed on 
baseball-as you are, they're usually will- 
ing to learn. ) 

It would probably be easier to talk 
to her in school rather than to talk 
over the telephone. In school you don’t 
need any excuse to start a conversation, 
and when you run out of things to talk 
about you can just look around you 
and find moré. To end the talk all you 
need to say is, “See you,” and walk 
away smiling. But start your prepara- 
tion right now. Talk to Jean this after- 
noon. The first time’s the hardest. After 
that, each time will be a little bit easier 
until one day you'll discover that your 
fear has completely disappeared, 


QO. At dances the boys in our class 
just stand by the wall and watch the 
girls dance. This is boring. How can 
we make them dance with -the girls? 


A. Strike! You and your girl friends 
may not belong to a union, but you 
can still organize a very effective sit- 
down strike. At your next dance, don’t 
let girls dance with other girls. Just sit 
until a boy asks you. 

Draft the dance chaperones into your 
union. Ask them to announee the new 
plan after the dance starts, If this 
doesn’t work, there’s only one way left 
—girls ask boys. But be firm. Once you 
start this anti-wallflower campaign, 
don’t relax for a minute. Don’t one of 
you dance one dance with a girl. This 
way the boys will have nothing to 
watch, and theyll be bored! 











Two tennis “greats” helped design 
these SPALDING rackets 


Fools’ Names 

Barry was walking on a cloud. Why? 
Oh, it was spring, the air smelled good, 
the baseball season had opened, school 
was almost over, and he had a girl. 
Lora. What a name! Lora Bidwell. 
What a girl! He'd never had a girl 
before, and this one sure was special. 

She was so special and her name 
was so pretty that Barry had decided 
to tell the world about her. On side- 
walks, on billboards, on garbage cans 
he wrote it. He rubbed it on automobile 
fenders, chalked it on store windows, 
scratched it on his locker door in gym. 
His notebook sparkled with the four 
magic letters and his leather jacket 
shone with nailheads in the most beau- 
tiful of patterns. Book margins, lamp 
posts, fence posts, porch steps—noth- 
ing Barry came upon went without 
Lora’s name, until one day in study 
hall. 

“Cut it out, Barry,” whispered Don. 
“You sound like you're scraping a 
battleship.” 

“Heck, she'll never hear.” Barry nod- 
ded toward the teacher. 

“She'll see you, then,” Don warned. 

“Tl cover it up with a book,” Barry 
shrugged, 

“Well, you shouldn’t do it anyway,” 
said Don. “You're mutilating school 
property.” 

“Look at all the names carved on 
this table,” Barry pointed. “Everybody 
else does it, so why shouldn't IP What 
harm does it do?” 


1. What harm does carving on a 
school table or desk do? Have you ever 
been annoyed by sitting at a degk 
that’s been carved up with initials, 
pictures, names, and phrases? Why 
were you annoyed? Or are you amused 
by the marks on the desks you sit at? 

2. How many people are affected 
when you carve on a desk, or make 
any marks where many people can see 
them? If you were a taxpayer what 
would be your opinion of people like 
Barry? Why? If you were Lora, would 
you appreciate seeing your name all over 
town? If you found Lora’s name on 
your sidewalk or car, what would your 
reaction be? 

3. What explanation can you give 
as to why a person marks up public 
property? Do people ever write things 
where they won't be seen? Why do 
they want people to see what they 
write? Is there any way of preventing 
public property from being marked up? 


Pancho Gonzales, 1956 World’s Profes- 
sional Champion and greatest player 
on the court today, helped design the 
Spalding Gonzales Signature. 

Made of laminated maple strips with 
steam-bent maple throat, it swings and 
feels like rackets costing twice the 
price. Reinforced with three fibre strips 
and full fibre overlays, here’s a racket 
that really stands up under power play. 
Costs only $12.45—strung/with 





“Multi-Filament” Nylon. 


Mercer Beasley, world-famous coach of 
such champions as Pancho Segura and 
Doris Hart, helped design this Spalding 
Mercer Beasley Signature. 

It has a “sweet spot” painted on the 
center to show you where to hit the 
ball for greatest power. And with each 
Beasley racket there’s a free tennis 
questionnaire you can fill out and mail. 
Mercer Beasley will personally analyze 
your questionnaire and tell you how 
you can improve your game. Price? 
Just $12.45—strung with “Multi-Fila- 
ment” Nylon. 


§PALDING 


sets the pace in sports 


Note: Like all Spalding merchandise, Spalding tennis rackets are unconditionally guaranteed 








A Green Thumb 


By Carol Ann Kaufman 
Meadville High School, Meadville, Pennsylvania 


* Storred words refer to gardening. 





Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles ‘or publication 
in Scholastic Magazines 
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Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field | 
of knowledge. Maximum | 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 











each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must | 
include puzzle design, 





definitions, «answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- | 5‘ 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name,address,school,and | 
Address Puzzle 
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ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y 
Answers in next issue 



































. The Last 
5. Blossoms. 
9. Canterbury 
. Short for laborator 
2. To plant 
. Color of the Americ 
. White or purpk 
clustered flower 
. Sweet 
. Conjunction: in case 
. Plaster of Paris, usé 
sculpturing. 
. Chemical symbol ror 
. Africa (abbr. ) 
. Nickname for Nathaniel 
. Father 
. Slender stalk that bears a flower. 
28. Container for « 
. Bachelor's : 
. Pertaining to winter. 
2. Claw of bird or 
34. On the ocean 
3. Road (abbr. ) 
. Russia (abbr 
. Year (abbr 
. Toward. 
. Flower whose juice is used for 
medicinal purposes. 
. Musical note 
. Anger. 
. Aviator. 
9. Untruth. 
. Lowest tide in the 
. Finish. 
. Easter flower 
. Shamrock—national flower of _.__. 
. Peel. 
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in Beauty rose. 
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that. 
especially when 
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2. Having afi offensive 
. Flower with a ve 


. Ridge of rocks nea: 
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or at the surface 
of the water. 
Aged. 


. South Latitude (abbr.). 
. Flower known also as ladyslipper. 


We. 


. Depart (abbr. ) 

. Appear. 

. Ship’s prison 

. Security for payment 
. Inner bark of a tree 

, Native of Denmark 

. Life Guard (abbr 

. Chemical symbol! fo 

. Perfume from flowers, 


cobalt. 
especially rose 

petals, 

odor. 


face. 


5. Fall flower. 


. Bright yeilow: 

. Molecule (abbr 

. By way of. 

. Period of time. 

. Flower with edibl 


_ flower. 


eds; member of 
the pea family 
Precipitation need 
growth. 


| for plant 


. Actor's part in a drama. 
. Hastened, 

. Infant. 

. Large woody plant. 

. Perfect (abbr.). 

. Year (abbr.). 


5. Roll, list. 


. Auditory organ of 
. Type of evergreen tree. 


the body, 


3.1416. 


. Magnolia is the state flower of 


(abbr 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Sir Anthony Eden (p. 5)—British 
statesman. He served as prime min- 
ister from May, 1955, until January, 
1957. 

Oxford University (p. 5)—One of 
the oldest universities of Europe, 
founded in the 13th century, Before 
that, the city of Oxford, England, was 
renowned for its church schools—from 
which the university sprung. A good- 
humored rivalry exists between students 
of Oxford and those of Cambridge, 
Britain’s second oldest university. 

Sir John Kotelawala (p. 5)—Ceylon- 
ese statesman, graduate of Cambridge 
University, outspoken critic of commu- 
nism. He served as Ceylon’s prime 
minister from 1953. to 1956. 

Veddahs (p. 10)—Earliest inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon. The short, dark- 
skinned, wavy-haired Veddahs are a 
primitive people. They live in bark 
huts, are skilled in getting wild honey, 
and catch fish by poisoning the waters. 

Bo (p. 10)—Buddhist “Tree of Wis- 
dom.” Gautama, a 6th-century Indian 
prince who was later called the Buddha 
(“the enlightened one”), had wan- 
dered into a forest and sat down under 
this tree to learn life’s secrets. It was 
here that he experienced a “spiritual 
awakening.” For the remainder of his 
days’ he taught that worldly desires 
and ambitions are the cause of suf- 
fering; and that all men should live 
in peace as brothers. 

Commonwealth of Nations (p> 11)— 
An organization of nations that grew 
out of the British Empire. There are 
nine independent countries within this 
organization: Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Ghana (which received its independ- 
ence in March, 1957). Queen Elizabeth 
It of Britain is the sovereign of all 
these countries with the exceptions of 
India and Pakistan, which are repub- 
lics. These two countries recognize the 
Queen -only as the symbolic head of 
the Commonwealth. In July, 1956, 
Ceylon, too, announced its intention of 
becoming a republic. 

Colombo Plan (p. 14)—A plan for 
the economic development of free Asia, 
drawn up by Commonwealth members 
at a conference in Colombo in 1950. 


Say It Right! 

Bandaranaike (p. 5) — bahn-drah- 
NIKE-ah. 

Kotelawala (p. 
WAH-lah. 

Sinhalese (p. 10)—sin-hah-LEEZ. 

Anuradhapura (p. 10)—ah-noo-rah- 
dah-POO-rah. 


5) — koh - teh - lab- 





> For those unlucky enough to live more 
than 50 miles away from a major league 
baseball park,. NBC-TV offers you a 
weekly consolation TV bleacher seat. 
This week the Brooklyn Dodgers tangle 
with the Pittsburgh Pirates at Forbes 
Field. Lindsey Nelson and Jim Woods 
start - play- by-play at 1:30 p.m., 
April 27, E. S. T. 


> Music is the baa news this week. The 
Kate Smith Hour is a special one-hour 
musical variety show over ABC-TV, 
Sunday, April 28, 9-10 p.m., E.D: T. An 
all-star roster, including Benny Good- 
man and his orchestra, Boris Karloff, 
the singing Billy Williams Quartet, and 
Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy 
pay a musical salute to America’s “sing- 
ing sweetheart.” Miss Smith will also 
sing many of the numbers associated 
with her during 26 years of broadcast- 
ing. 


> The Woolworth Hour has also lined 
up an impressive program for its 100th 
broadeast over CBS, Sunday, April 28, 
1-2 p.m., E. D. T. Gisele MacKenzie, 
Lois Hunt, Earl Wrightston, Duke El- 
lington, and Vaughn Monroe have been 
selected in a nationwide audience poll 
to join with musical director Percy Faith 
ind his orchestra in celebrating the an- 
niversary. 

> The biggest entertainment news of 
the week is that the Royal Ballet of 
Great Britain, formerly called the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet and introduced to TV 
audiences over Ed §Sullivan’s show a 
few seasons back, flies to America to 
appear in the ballet Cinderella on Pro- 
ducers’ Showcase, NBC-TV, April 29, 
8-9:30 p.m., E. D, T, Margot Fonteyn 
ind Michael Soames, who had leading 
roles in last year’s ballet of The Sleeping 
Beauty, will star. Frederick Ashton has 
levised the choreography, with music 
by Serge Prokofiev, who also wrote 
Peter and the Wolf. 


> If you're one of the many who won- 
ler what modern art is all bout, you 

1n temper your skepticism with a little 
inderstanding by watching Odyssey 
ver CBS-TV, Sunday, April 28, 5-6 
p.m., E. D. T. Revolution of the Eye is 
the theme of a program sponsored by 
the Museum of Modern Art. Your gal- 
lery guide will be Vincent Price, step- 
ping out of his “isolation booth” to an- 
swer your questions about such painters 
as Van Gogh, Gauguin, Cézanne, Renoir, 
and Jackson Pollock. 





WHEREVER YOU GO 


Just for fun —take the 
Hardy! Operates on bat- 
teries, AC or DC. Rich 
“Golden Throat” tone. 
“IMPAC” case is guaran- 
teed not to split, chip or 
dent in 5 years of normal 
use. Pink-and-charcoal, 
2-tone green or sandal- 
wood-and-terra cotta. 


(8BX5) $2995 


PORTABLE 


Always in a playful mood — 
the Trouper. ‘“Wavefind- 
er” antenna rotates to 
bring you best reception 
without turning the set. 
“Golden Throat” tone. 
3-way operation. Non- 
breakable “1mpac” case 
in turquoise-and-white, 
2-tone blue or 2-tone gray. 
(8BX6) $34%5 


Big fun—small package! The 
Winsome — pocket-sized 
Transistor “Personal.” 
Power Miser with new 
circuits gives extra-long 
battery life. (8BT7) 
$39°5. The Stetson with 
provision for earphone. 
(8BT8) $4495. Both 
models in choice of smart 
2-tone finishes. 


Your very own jukebox — 
thetiny “7 ransistor Six’! 
Has six transistors for 
powerful performance. 
Rich “Golden Throat” 
tone. Guaranteed, non- 
breakable “rmpac” case. 
Built-in earphone plug! 
Printed circuits for long- 
er life. Antique white, 
horizon gray or spruce 
green. (9BT9)  %4995 


@ RCA \VICTO: 


CAMDEN 8, NEW JERSEY 
S 


Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices shown, subject to change without notice. Slightly higher 
far West and South. Most models also available in Canada. Insist on RCA batteries for longer life. 


WATIONAL RADIO WEEK — MAY 5 TO 11. THE PERFECT TIME TO BUY THE PERFECT GIFT—A RADIO FOR MOTHER'S DAY. 
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A. You may be better in math than 
you think. Do you try hard? There are 
many other careers in aviation as me- 
chanics, travel agents, etc. Study the 
whole field of aviation and you may 
find a career that’s just-right for you. 

Q. Where can I find more about the 
career of medical technician? 

—C. B., Greensboro, N. C: 


A. Talk to your family doctor and 
inquire at the nearest hospital. There 
are many kinds of medical technicians, 
some requiring only a high school edu- 
cation; others requiring cqllege study. 


QO. I'd like to know what are my 
chances for being a test pilot in the 
United States Air Force? 

—G. H., Kingston, Pa. 


A. As you know, the young men and 
women in the Air Force are a select 
group, high in mental and physical 
abilities. Recently the Air Force opened 
its own academy to train officers. Tem- 
porarily this school is at Lowry Field in 
Denver, Colo. Later it will move to its 
permanent quarters near Colorado 
Springs. Those who complete the four- 
year course of this school graduate with 
a Bachelor of Science degree and a 
second lieutenant’s commission in the 
Air Force. Then they continue their 





A MEETING IN THE PRINCIPAUS OFFICE: 











MR, SIMPSON, 
COUNCIL. VOTES 0 ESTABLISH /SCHOOLS HAVE 
7 ARIFLE CLUB. 


THESTUDENT \ LoTs OF —] kL 








RIFLE SHOOTING 


IS WONDERFUL. 
TRAINING. 














THE CREDIT IS yours, > 
SIR, FOR MAKING SURE WE 
GOT REMINGTON 513T RIFLES, 











THIS NEW BOOKLET 
-+s1T/S FREE! 


Forde 


GET 


Have fun with more shooting games 
and contests. Colorful new cartoon 
booklet tells you how. And it's freel 
Also shows how fo build a range, 
best shooting positions, etc. Just 
write and ask for “How to Shoot.” 
Remington Arms Company, 
Dept. $S-2, Bridgeport 2, Conn 


Inc., 








“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!”’ 


Remington Hy 


Remington Model 513T bolt- 
actiontarget rifle is completely 
equipped with heavy barrel, 
tdrget stock, sling strap, peep 
sights and other features for 
match competition on the 
range. To get finest accuracy 
from any rifle, shoot Reming- 
ton ammunition with exclu- 
sive “Kleanbore’* priming. 


"REG. U. & PAT, OFF. 




















School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





Shorthand’s EASIER’ 





with the ABC's 


shorthand is written 
better, EASIER, FASTER 
a job in % the time. You'll 
everywhere 
— dependa- 


accuracy 
° are 450 SPEEDWRITING shorthand 


schools. Consult your phone 


book. 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 W. 42 $#., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 





COLLEGE EXAMS 




















SUMMER CAMP 





BEAUTY CULTURE 








The TED MACh Camp 


A New Experience for Boys and Girls 7-17 
Loke Buel in Berkshires, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Under the personal supervision of Ted Mack 
Band « Orchestra|Sailing *¢ Ridin 
Chores * Dance/Tennis * Baseball 
Drema « Speech © Arch- 
Radio « TV Workshop | ery « * Trips 
Also trips to Tanglewood, Jacob's Pillow, etc. 


DOr. Warren S. Freeman, Dir. (former Music Dean, 
Boston Uniy.), 277-8 Central St., Auburndale, Mass. 
Ted Mack, Rm. 1110-S, 113 West 87th St., N. ¥. C. 








Lt, Circle $-7300 





pilot’s training. This school is the “West 
Point” of the Air Force. Our future Air 
Force colonels and generals are likely 
to be graduates of this school. For free 
information, write to Director of Ad- 
missions, U. §. Air Force Academy, 
Lowry Field, Denver, Colo. 


QO. I'd like further information on 
horticulture. —D. W., Edgewood, Md. 


A. We judge from your stationery 
that your father is in the business you're 
interested in. Consult your county agri- 
cultural agent. Write to your state col- 
lege of agriculture and to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies, U. S: Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Landscape gardening is a promising 
career field. Thousands of people are 
building or buying their own homes 
and are hiring landscape gardeners to 
plant grass, shrubs, and other plants. 
Most agriculture colleges have courses 
in landscape gardening. 





Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 
HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beavticians are 
in great demond everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more _- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
for Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
WATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
xe Dept. 3S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. ou 





MODELING 








y PASHION-PHOTOGRAPHIC MODELING | 


+ A distinctive coreer for ottractive girls + 
1f you ore qualified for modeling New York is your log- 
ical starting point. Prepare ot America’s top school for 
© career in fashion, photographic or tetevisi ling 
Selective Acceptance Standards + Moderate Tuition 
Write for ilustrated Catologue W 
Helen Fraser, Director 
BARBIZON SCHOOL of MODELING 
576 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. + JU 2.0900 


A 
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AND DON’T FORGET... 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS 


BROWNSTEIN & WEINER 


$1.98 


x * * 


Send check or money order to 


BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


343 Great Neck Rood Great Neck, N. Y 














MEDICAL & LABORATORY 








FASHION 











RAY-VOGUE 


Fashion Merchandising with Modeling, 
Dress Design, fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Commercial Art 


L 


t ‘ , Photog . 
Coed. Attractive residence on Lake Shore Drive 
for out-of-town girls. Enter Ist Monday monthly. 
“Write Registrar, Room $4. Specify course. 
RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 WN. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ml. 


REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


lica echnician. Courses 
2 mos. in clinical laboratory 
X -Ray and Electrocardiography. M.D 
Faculty. Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement service 
asses start Jar Apr., July 
Approved. Free Catalog 
Northwest Institute 
ef Medical Laboratory Technique 


3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapotis 6, Minn. 








At TECHNICIAN yi 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
besitions fer Franklia 


Founded 1919. Write fer tone 2 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
2 s 22N0D STREET. PHILADELPHIA 3. FPA 








Play your best with the best 
Power Packed MacGregor Tennis 
Rackets (in all price ranges) 


s: Tennis 
Do & e Rack ts 


i 39 


“ and Balls 


and the new Dacron-Nylon-Weol 
MacGregor Tennis Balls. At your 
sporting goods dealer’s now. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio © TENNIS * GOLF * BASKETBALL * BASEBALL * FOOTBALL 


t's Always Smart 


to Know Your Ari} 


—INCLUDING ERASING! 


On 


and areas you erase are as important 


sketches and other artwork, lines 


as those you retain. Don’t risk spoiling 


good artwork by poor erasing. 


to show 


ASK YOUR STATIONER NOW 


you the exactly-right shapes and tex 


tures in Weldon Roberts Erasers. 


No. 400 ARTEX 


Soft, smooth white 
rubber for pencil 
work, drawing, droft 
ing. Sharp edges and 
ends erase fine line 
broader sides 
cleaning 


work; 


HEXO CLEANER 


Hexagonal-shaped 

soft pink rubber for pen 

cil erasing and cleaning on 
drawings, thin papers. tracing 
cloth, fabrics 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, NJ. 


World's Foremost Eraser Specialists 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
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WALLET 
PHOTOS 


vst sen ation 
photo, pe: Fg or depative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* | 
wallet photos Beach 2'/x3' | 
inch phote is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
poper. We pay postage 

and return original. Money 


25 


| back _svarantee. 60 for 


$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE” PHOTOS 


Dept 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


ur classmates America’s 
Seeder and complete line of facasrs 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational 

No financial investment required. 

Write today for free sample &it. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

"509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


GIRLS! Do you know CO-ED? 


The magazine for career girls and homemakers 
of tomorrow is available through your home eco- 
nomics teacher or directly from the publisher if 
you will not be enrolled in a home economics 
course next fall. 

Co-ed is beautifully illustrated, with articles 
on fashions in clothing for all occasions; good 
grooming; party ideas; dating; personality de- 
velopment; social behavior; careers—all expressly 
written for high school girls 


START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
Send $1.50 for one year subscription (8 monthly 
issues) fo 
CO-ED 33 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Coed is one of the Scholastic Magazines 





. .. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 





of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 


| Other readers do, too. Address “Say 


What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


One for Pay TV 
Dear Editor: 

Pay-TV has its good points. Many 
students are so busy watching TV they 
do not do their homework and go to 
bed late. If they had to pay 25 cents an 
hour they might do something worth- 
while instead of watching TV all the 
time. 

Vivian Arnold 
Middlepost, N. Y. 


Bouquets 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you very much for your excel- 
lent issue of Feb, 15, 1957. You did an 
excellent job on the IGY and I was par- 
ticularly pleased with your item on 
page 3 about Dr. Gould and myself. 

Dr. Joseph Kaplan, Chairman 
U. S. National Committee for the 
International Geophysical Year 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Craze Phase 
Dear Editor: 

To any person in public life, the thing 
that matters most is the reaction of the 
person who pays the bill—whether in 
the form of a vote or an admission 
ticket. The professional critics speak 
with authority, and since they speak 
with authority, they speak only for the 
few. This is necessarily so because there 
cannot. be many experts in any field. 
Thus the performer feels that his true 
guide is the voice of his fans—the people 
who buy tickets to see him perform 
rather than attend on free tickets. 

The fan club is very important to the 
performer. The critics may say that X's 
performance is frightful. What a posi- 
tion for a performer to be in! But the 
letters start to arrive from his admirers 
(call them crazy kids if you like). In 
this way he, the performer, knows (and 
how else could he know?) that regard- 
less of what the critics say, the public 
likes his work. 

In short, fan clubs reflect the point 
of view of the people and give the per- 
former the only true expression of popu- 
| lar feeling. 








Mary Jane Hanson 
Montreal, P. O., Canada 





‘LAUGHS & 


of 
Still Life 


Ken Murray was seated next to a 
young woman at the start of a plane 
trip East recently and soon 
from her behavior that it was her initial 
trip by air. 

Excitedly the girl tried out the but- 
tons and ventilators and poked into the 
various pockets on the seats. Finally, 
her curiosity abated, she sat back and 
looked out the window. 

“Goodness,” she said, turning to 
Murray. “Look at all those people down 
there. They look just like ants!” 

“They are ants,” came Ken's laconic 


“We're still on the ground!” 
American Weekly 


answeT 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i i“ "Tops, don't miss. i7~'" Good. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


Drs D Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doew- 
ntat 7 Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“vviFear Strikes Out (D); Heaven 
Knows, Mr. Allison (D); Around the World 
in 80 Days (1D); The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street (D); Friendly Persuasion (D); The 
len Commandments (D); War and Peace 
D); Twelve Angry Men (D); Moby Dick 
(D); Giant (D); The King and I (M); 
:rot M ); Oklahoma! (M); The Solid 
C); Secrets of Life (Y). 
e Young Stranger (D); Kelly and 
; Designing Woman (C); Edge 
the City (D); Battle Hymn (D); The 
f Satchmo (Y); Three Brave Men 


idillac ( 


Thousand Bedrooms. (C); The 
Iron Petticoat (C); Mister Cory (D); The 
Opposite Sex (M); Edge of Hell (D). 


The Wild Party (D). 


Wi Ten 


“Lizzie (D); 





to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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| Sinatt 


Roasty, Toasty and — Poetic 

Memory training by association’ be- . 
came a fad in a certain school. “For in- 
stan:e,” the English teacher was ex- 
plaining, “if you want to remember the 
name of a poet, Bobbie Burns, you 
might conjure up in your eye a picture 
of a London policeman in flames. You 
see, ‘Bobbie Burns.’” 

“I see,” said one of the pupils, “but 
how is one to be sure that it doesn’t 


represent ‘Robert Browning’?” 
MeCall Spirit 


No, Thanks 


Officials of the income tax division 
received the following acknowledgment 
of a blank received by a citizen: 

“Dear Treasury: | received your ap- 
plication blank. But I already belong to 


several good orders and-do not care to’ 


join your income tax at this time.” 
Ark Methodist 


Simple 
“Your wife is a systematic 
woman, isn't she?” 

“Yes, very. She works on the theory 
that you can find whatever you want 
when you don’t want it by looking 
where it wouldn't be if you did want 


" 


very 


Classmate 


31 


it’s So Destructive 


Composer Edward Mac ‘Dowell was 
inveigled by an adoring mother into 
listening to her child’s rendition of his 
composition, “To a Wild Rose.” The 
little girl struggled through it painfully: 

“Doesn't she play adorably, Mr. Mac- 
Dowell?” beamed the proud mother. 
“And just think, I taught her to play it 
all by myself.” ‘ 

“Fine,” smiled the composet. “But 
you shouldn’t have taught her to pull 
it up so by the roots.” 








school and all other 
“identification” needs! inet, one 
portrait or snapshot (re 

unharmed) and money nm 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box 6-8-26 
Hillside, NJ. 


[sor‘soper Spee 


Need more? 


60 for $2 


84 for $3 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





? Send 25c extra 
service. 

















People Were Hopping Mad At J. Paul Sheedy* Till 
He Sprung For A Bottle Of Wildroot Cream-Oil! 











* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N. Y. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 


“Sheedy, you're a disgrace”, 
chided his girl friend. “Can't you 
do something a-pouch your 
messy hair?” So J. Paul high tailed 
it down to the store and picked 
up a bottle of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. Now he’s jumping 
for joy because Wildroot keeps 
his hair handsome.and healthy 
looking all day long... neat but 
not greasy. Sloppy hair can be 
the roo-in of you. So don’t take 
chances. Get a bottle or tube 

of Wildroot Cream-Oil. 
Guaranteed to put you one jump 
ahead of other guys 

Use Wildroot 
every day 
and you 
kangarong ! 
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Choice of true, 
personal Sheoffer 
pen points. 








Handy 5-pack, 49c 








: ® 
SHEAFFER'S 
CARTRIDGE PEN ENSEMBLE 
The gift Mother will prize 


Because she knows it’s new—because it comes from you 


Like to spring surprises? Here, then, is a far-from-ordinary Mother’s 
Day gift that.will last and live and keep on giving. There’s nothing 
newer, nothing neater, nothing nicer than Sheaffer’s Cartridge Pen, 
the fountain pen that fills like a ballpoint. It will take work—and 
ink—off mother’s hands from here on out. Her personal pen—her 
personal pride—and as easy to buy as soon-gone gifts! 


When it comes to writing—come to Sheaffer's 


PEN CO, FORT MADISON, (OWA, U.S.A, + IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONTARIO » IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE » IN GREAP BRITAIN: LONDON 





